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DESIGN begins another year of service 
to those teachers and students interested 
in the better things in art. For this 
coming year the magazine will have 
many interesting new features and new 
departments. Beginning with this issue, 
Clifton Gayne, Jr., has started his new 
series on elementary art which will 
appear each month. This is only one 
of the new features with which DESIGN 
will provide help and new ideas for its 
readers throughout the coming year. 
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Interes ting Notes in the 


World of xt 


SOAP SCULPTURE AWARDS 


Over a hundred Americans from all parts of the country successfully 


turned a worthwhile hobby into cash, as the winners of more than two | 


thousand dollars in prizes in the seventeenth annual national soap 
sculpture contest were recently announced. The prize winning pieces, 
each carved from an ordinary cake of white soap, were exhibited to 
the press at a special preview at the New York studio of the well- 
known sculptor, Paul Manship, a member of the Jury of Award which 
selected the prize winners from among thousands of entries by amateur 
scupltors of all ages. 


The major prize of two hundred dollars went to Edward Anthony, 
of Detroit, Mich., for his “Flight from Foreign.” 
prize in the Advanced Amateur Class for those over twenty-one years 
of age. 


f 


This is the first 


Other leading prize winners include Vincent De Palma, Roxbury, 


Mass., who won first prize in the Senior Class for those fifteen years 
and over, and under twenty-one. Because of the high quality of a 
number of De Palma’s entries, the Jury of Award presented the prize 
jointly for six of his sculptures: “Apollo,” “And Forgive Them,” “King 
Neptune,” “Triton Calling A Nymph,” “‘Pieta,” and “The Sealed Kiss.” 


Herbert Puechner, of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, won first prize in the |, 


Junior Class for those under fifteen years, for his “Peasant Woman.” © 


First prize in the Group Class for a group in which a public, private 
or parochial school or class participated, was won by the 9th Grade of 
East Junior High School, Madison, Wis., for ““The Lost World.” 


The Gorham Award for the sculpture best adapted to reproduction 
in bronze was awarded to Abraham Goldstein, Bronx, N. Y., for his 
entry “Dachshunds” which also was awarded third prize in the Senior 
Class. 


| 


The Lenox award for the sculpture best suited to reproduction — 


in pottery was won by Hilda Susanne Ziegenfuss, Pittsburgh, Pa., — 
for her entry “Duck” which also won an honorable mention in the — 


Junior Class. 


In the Fall the prize winning sculptures and selected entries will be 


) 


divided in groups and shown during the year at schools and libraries — 


throughout the country through the cooperation of local boards of edu- 
cation. 
a 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO AND THE MUSEUM 
OF MODERN ART, NEW YORK, PLAN EXTENSIVE 
EXHIBITS OF WORKS BY HENRI 
ROUSSEAU IN 1942 


The Art Institute of Chicago and The Museum of Modern Art, 
New York, are collaborating on the first extensive exhibition of the 


works of Henri Julien Rousseau, the great French painter (1844-1910), | 


famous the world over for his scenes of Parisian life and fantastic 
jungles. Some 35 paintings, 6 drawings and 1 etching comprise the 
exhibition, chosen from the great private and public collections in the 
United States. The whole range of Rousseau’s activity will be shown, 
from his early so-called primitive manner to his final mural-like scenes 
of jungle life. This exhibit will be of great importance to everyone 
interested in painting of the 19th century in France. Rousseau’s. work 
has influenced the course of art today, and has had a definite effect on 
many of the related arts of our time. 


Mr. Daniel Catton Rich, Director of Fine Arts of The Art Institute 
of Chicago, commented as follows on the Rousseau Exhibition to be 
held in 1942: 


“The purpose of this exhibition is to demonstrate that Rousseau 1s 


a great artist in his own right and is no longer to be considered as the 


half-humorous primitive or as the man who influenced Cubism. The 
cooperation of these two great museums will bring together the finest 
examples of Rousseau’s work in the United States, and the exhibition 
will confirm Rousseau’s important place in the art of the 19th century 
in France,” 
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Are We Prepared For The Year 


© No one can deny that the ensuing school year finds our educational system threatened as it has rarely 
been before. Our educational facilities are the major means of projecting culture into the future. 


® Our system is our greatest means for preserving and extending those very things for which a great 
portion of the world today is so valiantly fighting against the brutal totalitarian forces of destruction. 


® Educators of all sorts, especially those in such cultural subjects as art, must be asking themselves just 
what they can do in their positions. They cannot risk the dangers of becoming apathetic at this time. 


¢ Teachers of art must be prepared this year to make their work with the youth of America really 
significant, not only to the individual but to the nation and the world. It can reach beyond the school. 


© Here is a challenge and here is a rare privilege. What greater work can art teachers do than to 
help young people under their direction see the importance of the arts in the lives of civilized peoples. 


© Though the battle for the continued existence of a democratic way of life may not be as vivid in 
the peaceful class rooms of our schools as on the battlefields of Europe nevertheless it is serious in times 
like these. We cannot afford to drop those vital factors in our way of life which have been built up 
through the ages and hope to find them still existing after the hysteria of war has finally passed away. 


© Just what, specifically, can the art instructors do to live up to the greatest possibilities of their jobs. 
First of all, every teacher should look with fear upon any stereotyped, crystallized approach which 
leads to nothing but stultified attitude of mind on the part of growing youth. The live teacher ques- 
tions the validity of each and every thing that goes on. There must be a good reason for doing what 
is done other than merely passing the time pleasantly. Each lesson must bring the pupil closer to a 
realization that the arts are co-existent with life and valuable if not indispensable. The whole time 
when the arts were merely a sugar coating for the real things in life is past. Any one who has read 
ART IN AMERICAN LIFE AND EDUCATION, published last spring under the auspices of the Nation- 
al Society for the Study of Education will realize the inseparability of Art and our own American Life. 


© A few years ago the late Dean Melvin Haggarty of the University of Minnesota, wrote a most valuable 
book entitled ART, A WAY OF LIFE. 


® This should be read by every art teacher that he may be aware of the importance of his job. Ob- 
viously any departure from the “set” patterns which may have been followed for years without ques- 
tion is difficult. Growth frequently has its pains. But working with children at a time when we 
have learned so much about education and when the world is so rapidly changing must of necessity 
imply a quick readjustment of ways and means. Education must look forward, it must above all avoid 
anything that suggest ruts, stereotypes, stagnation or crystallization into set patterns. We need growth. 


® Old set lessons where children are asked to trace the leaves of ten trees and perfunctorily fill in these 
tracings with color seems to have little meaning compared to the multitude of vital things to do in art 
that have direct bearing on the lives of the children and which may be a means of making them see 
that art and living are inseparable. No greater resolution can be made at this time than one which 
will make the art teachers and students of America decide to see the meaningful, the real and the indis- 
pensable values of art in the lives of the American people. This means work, thought, investigation and 
experiment. 


® During the coming year we have planned many new and helpful things which aim to bring teachers 
and educators a fine background as well as actual help. Our program for the new year includes stim- 
ulating suggestions from authorities and the most outstanding art educators in America. 
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@ In tne barren dull wastes of the 
repressed mind, creation lies dormant 
like a fertile seed waiting to be germ- 
inated by the sun and rain of free- 
dom. It is our only hope today with 
the world divided into two warring 
camps, representing Creation (De- 
mocracies), versus the forces of Im- 
itation (Dictatorships). To an art 
teacher, the symbolic analogy could 
be carried out in the teaching meth- 
ods employed: creation, standing for 
the new and expressive type; and 
dictation, for the old and repressive 
variety. The latter is used too often 
today. 

Hitler’s plan to dominate the world 
necessitates the halting of all crea- 
tive, progressive activity. His de- 
struction of much modern painting 
and sculpture, plus the closing of the 
splendid Bauhaus, has dimmed the 
light of progressive art in Europe. 
That we have had benefits from this, 
through the immigration of such cre- 
ative and cultured artists as Walter 
Gropius, Lazlo Maholy-Nagy, and 
others, is certain. But unless we 
realize the dangers, there will be a 
regression for us, too. Culture gives 
the pattern of a civilization. Will 
our still youthful culture deteriorate? 
According to John Dewey, it is free- 
dom of culture which brings political 
freedom, not the reverse. Hitler 
knows this. 


Art ties to the present struggle in 
other ways. Hitler paints, and so 
does Churchill. The former’s paint- 
ing is of the weak, sentimental, pic- 
ture-post-card variety; while Church- 
ill’s work has been praised by critics 
as vigorous and free. Thus these 
leaders, too, are doubly symbolic of 
the old and new, the repressive and 
the expressive, most completely. 
(May the better artist win)! 


And all down the line, many of the 
leaders paint, or have been art stu- 
dents, or have shown a keen interest 
in art in some way or other. Truly 
a struggle of artists! It is said that 
while France was falling, her gen- 
erals remotely discussed History of 
Art. This gives a bad example of 
the misuse of the release from pain- 
ful reality and pettiness that this 
fascinating world subject can give 
you. The visual art of camouflage, 
using illusionary confusion and other 
trickery, now considered the most 
important phase of modern warfare, 
may save many lives. What you 
can’t see, you can’t aim at. 


The wrong method of art teaching 
stresses show and technic. Exhibi- 
tions, those artificial blowouts, hold 
sway early and often. Peoples of 
the oldest times, when naturalness 
prevailed, never built museums to 
hold treasures. They saw art where 
it actually belonged, in castle, church 


or common household,..They saw 


and used it. 
In the discussion of Creation ver- 


4 


VERSUS 


sus Imitation, Study versus Expres- 
sion; we find two distinct phases of 
thought. One allows the expressor 
utter freedom, lets him do whatever 
he wishes; while the other allows 
him absolutely no choice in making 
up his mind about anything. Be- 
tween these spheres may be found 
the happy medium. Those who be- 
lieve that creativeness may be reach- 
ed only by filling the mind full for 
a long period, and then letting the 
creative process take place, may be 
disappointed to find that it usually 
doesn’t. The habit of expressing 
oneself, if neglected over a long pe- 
riod, may become atrophied from 
disuse. On the other hand, contin- 
ual expression, with nothing to ex- 
press, is an empty and hollow thing 
with freedom that becomes license. 


While expression can be retarded 
by repression, the situation is not 
altogether hopeless. Persons taught 
in the old copy-imitative may be 
brought, in time, to creativeness. 
Personally, I have always thought 
that creation, like murder, will out 
if the desire for it is strong enough. 
It may take time for it to become an 
actuality. You cannot chain the 
mind permanently, unless there is, 
through long habit, the desire to hug 
the chains. This is the greatest dan- 
ger of all. 

Nowhere is imitation more preva- 
lent than in the teaching of art. The 
artificial idea of exhibitions, with the 
desire to impress by whatever 
means, causes this. Honest, sincere, 
personal expressions are made light 
of, or cast aside for the set formula, 
copying, tracing. pattern work: any- 
thing which will make a technical 
show. To compare an honest, crea- 
tive effort with an imitated article, 
often is to the seeming disadvantage 
of the former. The struggle of cre- 
ation shows, and is made light of by 
uninformed persons, of whom, un- 
fortunately, there are too many. 


The most dishonest thing, outside 
of the teacher’s “helping” the pupil 
to the extent of practically doing the 
work for him, (and this is much more 
common than can possibly be imag- 
ined), is the finishing of work already 
started. This is the buying, mostly 
by camps and handicrafts depart- 
ments, (especially “opportunity” 
classes for the mentally slow), half 
finished articles such as belts, pocket 
books and bookends; to merely add 
a few finishing touches to. These 
are then exhibited as apparently or- 
iginal work. Such cheating can have 
only a poor effect on every ultimate 
effort, retarding all around person- 
ality development. In the case of 
work done by the mentally slow or 
feeble minded, a frank statement 
should accompany each article ex- 
hibited, explaining just how much 
of it is original with the exhibitor. 
In this way, products made entirely 
from start to finish by normal per- 


By DOROTHY DOW 
15 Cottage Street 
Natick, Massachusetts 


sons, will not seem poor in compari- 
son. Any art teacher feels strongly 
about this when opportunity classes, 
with no art standards, exhibit work 
which seems so superior to the lay- 
man. 


The popularity of handicrafts and 
the common teaching of them by 
non-artists, cause much of the preva- 
lent wrong attitude. Permitting 
poor design, and yielding to bad art 
principles are common. In camp 
handicrafts, the bad habit used most 
frequently,—the realistic imitation of 
nuts, acorns, oak, maple and other 
leaves, and turning them into ash 
trays, candle holders and the like,— 
causes poor art to be distributed, as 
gifts, all over the United States each 
year. How much better to make ob- 
jects that are frankly ash trays, etc., 
and decorate them with designs sug- 
gesting nature. 


Individual art teachers emerge 
from their teacher training institu- 
tions pale with the desire to teach 
the proper way. But the demands of 
the public and schools administra- 
tors for showy, technical exhibits 
way beyond the pupils’ actual abili- 
ties, cause the loss of ideals in order 
to conform. 

Pupils taught in the old imitation 
manner are almost hopeless when ta- 
ken over by a creative teacher. Lack- 
ing self confidence, self reliance, and 
all the other selfs, due to their serf- 
dom, they expect to be told every- 
thing to do. Except for the few, 
they hug their chains. An interest- 
ing excerpt from the autobiography 
of an extremely creative artist, Wan- 
da Gag, written when she was fif- 
teen, shows that the unusual, or 


talented child resents any yoke. She 


writes, “A few days ago Margaret 
Kelly told me Martha Schmid didn’t 
believe I drew free hand. She thinks 
I trace. Trace indeed! When I don’t 
even care much for copying!” Thus, 
the gifted child may be pretty safe, 
but how about the average one? 

Art teachers need to stage a revo- 
lution against being forced to employ 
wrong methods or teach ugliness. 
School officials should call teachers 
down for being dictatorial instead of 
the reverse. The little ways of teach- 
ing art may, eventually relate to the 
great system of government. Let us 
not; like the poet, who regretted not 
so much that love had gone, but that 
it went in little ways; regret that our 
cultural freedom went in small bits, 
practically unnoticed. 

John Dewey says, in his_ book, 
“Freedom and Culture,” our first de- 
fense is to realize . .. democracy can 
be served only by the slow day to 
day adoption and contagious diffus- 
ion in every phase of our common 
life of methods. . . identical with the 
ends tag be reached,” 
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SILVER PIECES MADE BY EARLY AMERICAN SILVERSMITHS. THE CHALICE IS BY JOHN 
EDWARDS, BOSTON, 1670-1746. FROM LEFT TO RIGHT, TANKARD BY EDWARD WINSLOW, 
BOSTON, 1669-1753; PEPPER POT BY JOHN EDWARDS; PORRINGER BY JEREMIAH DRUM- 
MER, NEWBURY, MASS., 1645-1718; PEPPER POT BY PAUL REVERE, SR., BOSTON, 1702-1754; 


SPOUT CUP BY JOHN EDWARDS. 


EARLY AMERICAN SILVER 


This is the first in a series of articles planned to give 
a general understanding of the American Arts. 


@ Working in metal is one of the most fascinating 
of the arts and silversmithing ranks with the great- 
est. It is only right that there should be an increased 
interest in the handiwork of the past and a genuine 
appreciation of the arts outside the fields of painting 
and sculpture. 

Let us review in a general way the social back- 
ground of the Colonies and the wide range of taste 
that went into their luxurious household articles. 
Naturally, the very appearance of silver presupposes 
the flourishing of a wealthy society and who were 
the people who ordered this silver? Who made it? 
Where was the bulk of it produced? 

The southern colonies produced practically no sil- 
ver before the Revolution. Silversmiths did come 
over with Captain John Smith but they came for the 
purpose of estimating the value of mineral wealth 
and the possibilities of mining it. There is no evi- 
dence that they actually made anything at this date. 
Virginia was a Kingdom, terribly proud of its title. 
The wealthy planters bought their silver in England. 
They would not have been caught with provincial, 
native plate on their imported tables. Some silver- 
smiths set up shop to mend plate, but nothing of 
importance was made in the south until the 19th 
century. The capitol of the English-speaking South 
was London and from this city came the household 
furnishings of the majority of the gentry. 


By JCHN HAGERTY 


The bulk of silver at this period was produced in 
New England with Boston the center of the trade. 
However, the smaller towns of New York and Phila- 
delphia were gradually producing articles in the prec- 
ious metal. It is logical, then, that a study of silver 
in colonial North America would begin with the sil- 
ver business in Boston. 

The first American silversmith was John Mansfield 
who came to Boston from London in 1634. None of 
his workmanship has come to light so far. The next 
important name to remember in the history of Colon- 
ial silver is that of Robert Sanderson of Boston. He 
was born in England in 1608, came to America in 
1638, settled first in New Hampshire and later moved 
to Boston. He was the producer of some of the finest 
pieces of the pioneer era. With him worked his 
partner, John Hull, the Master of the first American 
mint who will always be remembered in connection 
with the famous Pine Tree Shilling. 

New England and especially Boston had become 
the center of trading. This city, settled and control- 
led by an educated English middle class rapidly de- 
veloped a shrewd race of aggressive merchants who 
did business with the West Indies in rum, cotton, 
negroes, molasses, sugar and indigo. The better 
grades of fish caught off the rock bound coast were 
sent to the Catholic countries of southern Europe in 
exchange for wine. The sale of tobacco from Vir- 
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ginia and skins from New Netherland brought New 
iKnglanders a long way from home and in no time 
coins from all parts of the world came rolling into 
the strong boxes of Boston merchants. The silver 
problem became quite acute. Counterfeit coins flow- 
ed freely and business deals often ended in street 
brawls when one of the negotiating parties questioned 
the quality of the silver. Again, the coins of each 
country were of a varying quality. 

To settle the difficulty and maintain some standard 
in silver, the General Court of Massachusetts Bay, in 
direct defiance of the English Crown set up a mint 
in 1652. John Hull was appointed Mintmaster and 
given the right to keep for his salary one out of every 
twenty shillings he minted. For thirty years the 
firm of Hull and Sanderson turned out the famous 
coins known as the Pine Tree Shilling. In these sim- 
ple days so far away there was no such thing as bank- 
ing as we know it today. As wealthy merchants 
amassed coins from trade they turned them over to 
a silversmith to be melted and beaten into a useful 
household object. From this custom we get the term 
“coin silver.” Silver articles represented wealth. 
Tankards and bowls were more useful around the 
house than a sack of Spanish dollars. Besides, these 
objects were easily identifiable and always ready for 
reconversion into coins if the occasion arose. Thus 
silver in a tea service was silver in the bank. 


Silver plate made in the colonies prior to the 1700's 
continued the tradition of simple English silver. The 
silversmiths were trained in the English silver guild 
system which demanded an apprenticeship of seven 
years. These workmen naturally produced English 
silver on this continent. 

One of the most important pieces in the collection 
of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts is an exceedingly 
rare tankard by Sanderson. It is the only known 
tankard made by a member of Boston’s first silver- 
smithing partnership and a superbly wrought exam- 
ple of his craftsmanship. The skillfully engraved 
floral decoration, the ornamentation on the handle 
and the edge of the base molding are all unusual fea- 
tures which enhance the appearance and interest of 
this beautifully proportioned piece. On the handle are 
the initials of Isaac and Mary Vergoose of Boston. 
Isaac’s second wife was the Mother Goose who sang 
the well known nursery rhymes to her grandchildren. 
Her son-in-law, Printer Thomas Fleet, published a 
book of these nursery jingles in 1719. The remark- 
able thing about this heavy tankard is the fact that 
it was raised from a single piece of metal. 

It is well to make a review of how silver utensils 
were made. The coins taken from every day circu- 
lation were melted and refined in boiling pans. The 
fineness of the alloy was then tested by rubbing this 
block of silver with a touchstone and comparing the 
streak with a streak of silver whose quality was 
known. If the metal was up to standard it was 
re-melted and run off into rectangular forms thinner 
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than in ingot. It was then hammered on an anvil 
into a sheet of the required thickness. 


In the fashioning of a beaker a circular pattern was 
cut from the sheet with a saw or shears. The diam- 
eter of the sheet was somewhat larger than the vessel 
to be made. This sheet was then gently hammered 
over the raising anvils or bellying anvils into the 
form finally desired. Finishing work on the interior 
of the vessel was done on horn shaped anvils which 
were made in hundreds of different sizes and shapes. 
Strips for rims, handles and bases were made on the 
drawing bench, a device of fixed cylinders with a 
gauged opening through which a strip of metal could 
be brought to an exact size. Handles, finials, thumbs 
pieces and often spouts were cast in pewter and lead 
molds. Another method was to make the desired 
form in wax, imbed it in sand and run the molten 
silver into it. The wax quickly melted, ran through 
the sand and left a rough cast of the metal which 
had to be finished by hand. 

Some of the simpler and popular types of silver 
utensils were beakers, mugs, cans, salts and syllalub 
cups. The porringer is an interesting and character- 
istic American piece developed from the European 
wine taster or English “bleeding cup.” It became 
an indispensable object in the New England colonial 
home but strangely enough rapidly went out of fash- 


ion in England and the South. Its handles was 


pierced so as not to retain the heat and this cut work 
gave the designer ample opportunity to display his 
originality in piercing a small surface with a variety 
of intricate designs. Strainers and spoons were often 
made with the most exquisite care for finish and 
proportion. 

The next smith of importance is Jeremiah Drummer 
(1645-1718) who learned his trade from John Hull and 
continued the English tradition in the Colonies. A 
communion cup made in 1700 for the Bangs family in 
Eastham is typical of his fine work. The gadrooned 


surbase and the turned baluster stem and the slight 


flair all indicate the sophistication of the piece. The 
Puritan influence in Boston attempted to avoid any 
similiarity to the Church of England. 


As a result few chalices are found in New England. 
As a matter of fact, ecclesiastical silver was usually 
ordinary household silver used in churches and often 
as not, tableware turns up as church plate. 

A “candle cup” is another type of drinking cup 
with two handles. It was made specifically for a 
drink of hot milk curdled with cider or wine. Some 
pieces were so starkly simple they might easily pass 
for a country Spanish or French piece of the period. 
Jeremiah Drummer’s apprentice and brother-in-law, 
John Coney, (1655-1752) was one of the greatest sil- 
versmiths of the colonies. A great number of his 
things rank among the best silver that was ever pro- 
duced in the country. The Boston Museum now 
owns the largest single collection of his works. 

One of the rarest pieces of American silver is a 
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THIS TANKARD WAS MADE BY SAMUEL VERNON, 


AN EARLY AMERICAN SILVERSMITH. 


—Courtesy Worcester Art Museum 


“comfit box.” This elegantly designed sweetmeat 
box shows that life could not have been too dreary 
in colonial times if this is any example of its luxury. 
It really is a masterpiece of execution. Of elliptical 
convex sides and flaring rim it stands on four scroll 
legs. Its stepped dome cover is attached by a dec- 
orated hinge and a coiled serpent forms the ring 
handle. 


As one of the five now in existence it stands a ma- 
jestic achievement of this outstanding American 
workman. A remarkable chocolate pot with its 
graduated beading has its spout at right angles to the 
handle like the French chocolate pots of the era. Its 
inverted pear shape shows the influence of Chinese 
pottery of the eighteenth century. Decorated Lowe- 
stoft was very popular and silversmiths patterned 
many of their best examples after this oriental por- 
celain. This removable top distinguishes it from 
coffee pots of similar design. Silver salvers of the 
period are extremely rare. From a Glossographia 
of the seventeenth century comes the explanation 
that salvers “as are now used (from salvo to save) is 
a new fashioned piece of wrought plate, broad and 
flat with a foot underneath, and is used in giving Beer 
or other liquid things to save the Carpit and Cloathes 
from drops.” Candlesticks were exceedingly rare in 
the colonies. Notice how closely these are allied to 
the turnings of the furniture and balusters. 


Surprisingly enough, among the greatest rarities in 


American silver are the forks made by John Noyes. 
forks were never used at table by English until the 
seventeenth century during the reign of James I. 
Forks were an Italian device for making eating more 
complicated. To find silver forks being made in 
colonial America at this early date when England 
was just beginning to use them is quite amazing. 

A silver fiagon which Noyes made for the church 
in Brattle Street is as simple and straightforward as 
the legend cut into it for decoration. Following the 
lines of the tankards of the Charles II period this 
distinguished piece has a real architectural dignity. 
As in the case of communion cups, however, these 
flagons were primarily made for domestic use and 
were made to fill mugs with liquor. All the silver 
that we now see labeled church silver was by no 
means devoted wholly to the communion service. In 
those hearty days when cold New England blasts 
could congeal even Puritan blood a nip or two of hot 
rum was not considered out of place at funerals or 
vestry meetings. For example “at the funeral in 1685 
of the Rev. Thomas Colbet, minister at Ipswich, Mass. 
one barrel of wine and two barrels of cider were con- 
sumed by the mourners.” Another flagon by Edward 
Winslow shows the more sophisticated style reflect- 
ing the French rococo feeling for tapered, slender 
elegance. 

The famous Rowe cup by Jacob Hurd gives further 
testimony to the grandeur of colonial Boston. Of 
unusually large and brilliant design its majestic sur- 
face is broken with the Rowe arms. Such a cup was 
used for toasting, filled with liquor and passed around 
until empty. After the Revolution, Armorial bear- 
ings as decoration went out and the lower classes 
sported monograms in their place. 

The great oxodus of Huguenot craftsmen to Great 
Britain and her American colonies as a result of Louis 


XIV’s revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685 result- - 


ed in a vigorous stimulus in the arts and crafts of 
these countries. In no craft is their influence more 
apparent than in that of the silversmith. By the 
time of Louis XIV the French craftsman had reached 
a high point of technical skill in working precious 
metals and was adept in every process of the craft, 
far surpassing workmen of the other countries. The 
high quality of French craftsmanship dominated the 
sphere of English silversmithing from their arrival 
in England until the death of George II. English 
workmen recognized the superior skill of these fore- 
igners and complained to the Company of Silver- 
smiths that due to the arrival of these people they 
were forced to put much more time and labor into 
their work because it could not compete with the 
excellent products of the refugees. French influence 
on American silver may be less obvious, but one can 
not fail to be impressed by French sophistication in 
design whether it came second hand by way of Eng- 
land or directly through Huguenot immigrants. 


This article will be continued in the October issue 
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By WILLIAM SENER RUSK peepee 


Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. 


@ Concerning typography, the late Eric Gill writes, 
“.. . commercial printing, machine printing, indus- 
trial printing would have its own proper goodness if 
it were studiously plain and starkly efficient. Our 
quarrel is not with such a thing but only with the 
thing that is neither one nor the other—neither really 
mechanically perfect and physically serviceable nor 
really a work of art, i. e. a thing made by a man who, 
however laughable it may seem to men of business, 
loves God and does what he likes, who serves his 
fellowmen because he is wrapped up in serving God 
—to whom the service of God is so commonplace that 
it is as bad form to mention it as among men of busi- 
ness it is bad form to mention profits.” 3 

The first problem undertaken is illustrated here. 
A page from a text-book of more than ordinary beau- 
ty, English Review Grammar, by Walter Kay Smart, 
New York, F. S. Crofts, 1931, was reset and a series 
of conclusions reached. 

In the first place it was found that a printed sheet 
is presented to the eye to be read as well as to be 
looked at. Therefore, it is sufficient to leave one 
margin, the left-hand one, straight. The right-hand 
margin may appropriately be left as ragged as the 
word lengths suggest, though from time to time a 
line may be allowed to run out to give a general rec- 
tangularity to the printed area of the page. Another 
compromise between the conflicting claims of appear- 
ance and meaning occurs when an impression is 
made, the rigid margin of obverse modifying the free 
margin of the reverse, so that both margins tend 
toward similarity. 

Fitting or spacing of letters was given close atten- 
tion in the reset with the use of hair spaces and thin 
spaces, the evenness and beauty of the page being 
enhanced by the even coloring which resulted. Such 
qualities are possible only when the sensitive eyes 
and hands of an artist do the setting. 

At this point the pros and cons of industrialism 
versus craftsmanship became clearer to the student. 
When a hand-set page is placed on an automatic press 
the danger of spaces slipping and marring the printed 
page is too great to be risked. Yet to use a hand- 
press in the text-book field is impractical. The need 
is clearly seen for some method which, through cast- 
ing or stereotyping perhaps, will permit the handset 
page to be mechanically reproduced. We think 
that it will be possible for Mr. Gill’s artist to 
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heartening. 15. The door being locked, we tried to enter the roam 
through a window. 16. A great oak, uprooted by the storm, lay 
across the road. 17. Tocross the chasm on the narrow footbridge was 
a thrilling experience. 18. This would give us an opportunity to 
spend a week in Paris. 19. The directors have considered closing the 
factory during the summer. 20. Up the road came a train of pack 
mules carrying bags of coal. 21. They dare not come through the 
mountains at night. 22, We offered them food to eat and clothes to 
wear. 23. He heard the black steed panting and blowing behind him. 
(Washington Irving. ) 24. The boy is too young to have experienced 
such hardships. 


25. The rear Ai punished had made the boy penitent. 26. His 
dominant trait was to take all things into earnest consideration ( 
seph Conrad.) 27. An eagle soaring athwart its loftier crags was a 
drifting mote. (H.M. Tomlinson. ) 28. She could not help smiling to 


STRONG AND WEAK VERBS 

168. Verbs are divided into two classes — Strong Verbs and Weax 
Verbs — according to the method of forming their past tenses and 

past participles. 

169. A Strong Verb is one which forms its past tense by changing 
its vowel, without the addition of an ending ; and its past participle 
either by changing its vowel, by adding -en or -n, or by both methods. 
PRESENT TENSE PAST TENSE PAST PARTICIPLE 


Above: The original find found found 
page studied. = ion 


170. A Weak Verb is one which regularly forms its past tense and 
past participle by adding -ed, -d, or -t,to the form of the present tense 


Right: The same 
page reset. 


speak of both God and profits when the claims of 
mechanics and crafts are thoroughly understood. 

The type used in the reset page is Emerson 14-pt., 
Roman and italics, both upper and lower case, while 
the original page in addition uses eight or ten point 
type, with both bold and ordinary letters. The peda- 
gogical value of a “limited alette” has been clear since 
the days of Professor Ross at Harvard. The same 
principle is at work here. 

Finally, the problems involved and the range of 
individuality permitted in spacing letters was called 
to the attention of the student. For example, the 
kern of V is allowed to overhang the e in Verb. Then, 
the problem of uniform coloring was considered, ana- 
logous to the problems of light and dark in the art 
studio. Thin letters were found to give a greyness 
of effect. And the abbreviations common in incun- 
abula, which helped the Fifteenth Century craftsman 
to avoid raggedness of lines, and the use of ornaments 
and flourishes at the ends of lines, which recalled the 
still current illuminated Mss., were perhaps appre- 
ciated typographically for the first time. 

But the primary aim of the program here suggest- 
ed is not to turn out craftsmen anxious to solve the 
problems of industry versus craft. It is not even to 
increase the understanding of appreciation of the 
aesthetic problems of the printed page. Both of 
these objectives are in a way incidental. The major 
hope is that the student may sense that typography 
is a microcosm. The microcosm is a world where 
machinery is in danger of getting out of control. 
The machine is a tool, a thrillingly clever tool, so 
vital that it may arouse devotion and love, but the 
hand and the mind which guides it must be given 
priority in a human world. Not the tool, but what 
the tool produces, is the important matter. Only 
with such a point of view can doing become being, 
service become worship. 
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@ The other day I was reading one of these true and 
false what’s-its. One statement was: 


“Pictures are hung at eye level— Answer True.” 
Down the page about fourteen statements appeared: 


“Pictures should be hung about two inches below 
eye level. Answer—False.” 


I, being five foot eight, decided right then that I 
could never hang pictures on the walls of my house; 
if I did, they would be for my five-foot-three friends 
—False. 


I marvel at Grandmother who had a lovely home. 
She didn’t have beautiful homes magazines, dozens 
of books, and all these informed salesmen to help 
her arrange her house as we do today. And, we 
with all of these, try very hard to copy the beauty 
and simplicity of the colonial home. When facts are 
sifted, I think we find Grandmother got along very 
well because she had no high-powered salesmen try- 
ing to push into her house piles of junky knickknacks. 
She didn’t have the fadish ideas of people striving 
to be just a wee bit different flaunted in her face. 
She wasn’t possessed with the craze of being mod- 
erne and of having shining glitters stuck here and 
there. 


I walked into a room the other day and thought 
right then and there: “Give me back Great Aunt 
Sarah and her paper roses.” The room was small. 
Bright blue walls screamed at me from one side, 
while the other three were a shade lighter—that sun- 
bleached effect. Nothing restful or nerve settling 
about that living room! Once I said that cream walls 
were monotonous. But now I say, “Give me monot- 
ony!” Walls, those things which form the back- 
ground for our whole room set-up, must be light 
and void of any intense color—especially in little 
living rooms. Curtains should blend in with the 
walls and form a transition from the inside of the 
house to the outside views which they frame. Shiny, 
leafy-green damask at seventy-nine cents a yard 
would spoil any apple tree. An architect friend of 
mine put bleached osanburg, draped full and straight, 
at the window of his room; the curtains were bound 
in white fringe braid. And do let me tell you about 


ORS! 


By DORIS ANN PIPER 


the time I was shopping with a prominent lecturer 
in painting and sculpturing. She said she was having 
curtains made for her living room. They were to be 


pulled across a wide bay window for privacy at night. 


and drawn back to frame the outside view in the 
day time. I was aghast when I found her paying 
only twenty-nine cents a yard for the material. 1 
had heard she had a luxurious home! Later I went 
to her home. Upon entering her living room, I imme- 
diately felt rested and refreshed. I walked on orien- 
tal rugs which she had collected when abroad. They 
had a small abstract design; it was caught up by the 
green in the curtains. This green was repeated 
again by a large oil painting, which she had pur- 
chased for only five hundred dollars—one of those 
depression bargains. The whole room was tied to- 
gether with the soft gray walls, which were the iden- 
tical value of the new curtains. 


Now, I’m not saying that you have to buy inexpen- 
sive materials to have pretty draperies. No! I am 
trying to tell you that you can’t buy some of that 
gosh-awful shiny stuff repossessed from draperies of 
the palace of blah-blah, put it in a cute little cottage 
living room, and have anything but a monstrosity. 


While we are thinking of these parts of a room 
that we must treat as background areas, let us not 
forget the floors. Have you ever walked into a room 
where the colors of the rug were so intense they just 
slapped you in the face? Another horrible sensation 
is to pull your foot back and fall on your nose, ’cause 
you think you are stepping on the family dog. Alas, 
no dog! It’s just the rug grinning at you! Small, 
inconspicuous, abstract designs eliminate all these 
difficulties and also conceal the occasional raveling 
somewhat better than a plain rug would. Although, 
personally I’m sure I’d rather see many a raveling 
than feel roses tickling my ankles every time I walked 
over to turn on the radio. By the way, Junior rides 
his bicycle in the basement play-room now; and the 
wide track effect, found around the edges of so many 
rooms, is no longer necessary. A room has a unified 
effect when the back legs of a chair as well as the 
front legs are on the rug. This eliminates the sud- 
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den jar one gets when he leans back in the chair and 
it slides off the rug’s edge. One angered husband 
considered sawing off one-half inch of the front legs, 
but his wife finally persuaded him to give up the 
mountain-bear effect by moving the furniture on to 
the rug. 


Background summary: Walls of soft light creams 
or grays—for variation the creams may be slightly 
peachish or green. Slightly! Curtains in key with 
the walls—same value as the wall or repeat some of 
the wall color. Rugs of small indistinct darkish color 
related to the walls and draperies. 


I never have been able to figure out why some 
women spend ten minutes powdering their noses to 
go down town and then buy this awful shiny furni- 
ture that is flooding the market. The other day I 
was talking to a salesman and raving about some 
lovely new dull finished, functionally constructed, 
simply designed period furniture. It was upholstered 
with woven, small floral design of practical cotton. 
The furniture was fashioned after the graceful curved 
lines of the eighteenth century and was selling at a 
very moderate price. The man said, “Sure, you and 
I know this is good furniture, but it won’t sell.” 
People want to buy this bulgy, highly varnished, over 
decorated junk.”—There it stood. It glittered at you. 
It mocked you with its imitation of inlay, of gouge 
carving, of applied modernized fruities. Yes, it was 
awful—but the knobs on the dressers were brass cur- 
licues with light blue glass circles. 


Considering large pieces of furniture; have you 
ever sat in davenports where you needed a derrick 


THE MOTTO OF ALL GOOD TASTE IS SIMPLICITY. 


WALLS MUST BE VOID OF DISTURBING INTENSE COLORS. 


AVOID GAUDY KNICK-KNACKS THAT FLOOD THE MARKET. 


GAUDY COLORS SHOULD BE RESTRICTED TO BILLBOARDS. 


PICTURES SHOULD ENHANCE THE ENTIRE ROOM WITHOUT A JOLT. 


HANG PICTURES FOR THE PICTURE, NOT THE FRAME. 
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to pull you out, because you sank so far down at the 


rear of the creation? Avoid them; they are uncon- 
fortable for the men and rather embarrassing for the 
ladies! Be sure you create an impression of an 
attractive room with good looking furniture, rather 
than one of “what unusual furniture you have in 
this room!” People swoon, “Isn’t it just darling!” 
Only it isn’t, and you aren’t fooling anybody but 
yourself. 


Now for the little knicknacks—pictures, lamps, ash- 
trays, vases, and such stuff, which we put around on 
every table. It we have any left, we put them on 
the shelf in the corner called a what-not. Here is 
something I advise for every housewife: have a closet, 
in which to keep bridge prizes and anniversary gifts 
—or else have more bigger and better white-elephant 
sales. 


A lamp may be very cute in the store window, or 
when intriguingly gleaming out at you from the 
pages of a magazine, but that is no reason it will do 
anything for your living room. 


The motto of all good taste is SIMPLICITY. Be- 
lieve me, there is nothing simple about the object I 
saw advertised in the Sunday section to-day. I 
thought it might be a ship, but there was a clock 
bulging out the side. A hand wrought ship model 
may be a treasure. Clocks are very handy objects, 
are most essential; now the price of this creation 
would just buy a workable clock—let alone all the 
riggings. Anyway, a clock runs on a spring and not 
by sails. 


Artists’ flare for gaudy colors and startling pic- 
tures should be confined to advertising billboards. 
Pictures for a home should be of soft, rich colors 
which blend with walls and enhance the entire room 
by giving a pleasant atmosphere rather than by giv- 
ing the room a startling jolt. Also, we hang the pic- 
tures because of the pictures—huge gilted frames 
are taboo. Real gold is dull and not glistening any- 
way. Don’t let these $1.47 reproductions of famous 
oil paintings snare you, even if the largest depart- 
ment store in town does feature them. They are 
out for a profit on the old principle of: Give them 
glitter. 


Vases—whether you say it with an a or a—, if 
fancy, were not meant to hold flowers. It is very 
hard to find the flower that has a sufficiently be- 
wilted personality to be combined with soft-tinted. 
pottery-formed acorns twining about the outside of 
a squatty bulge. 


My friends, take heart; be glad you are on a budget 
and are not tempted to buy all the gaudy knicknacks 
that are flooding the market. You and your money 
can furnish a home with the lovely tools of living, 
which are found every now and then. They will 
be functionally suitable; genuinely serviceable; and 
definitely beautiful in their simplicity. 
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FOR ACTIVE ADOLESCENTS 


By MARION BRUCE ZIMMER 
Syracuse University 


@ Have you as a teacher ever thought of introducing 
the study of oil painting to the child at the club-and- 
gang age, when he is bubbling with vitality, and 
would enjoy the vigor of oils, the rich color, the large 
masses, and the pliability of a medium that requires 
muscle as well as sensitivity? 

It appears that the initiative of encouraging chil- 
dren to use oils has been left largely to parents, who 
have, in their enthusiasm, been led to purchase un- 
necessarily expensive equipment. Forgetting that 
experience and knowledge are needed to produce a 
good picture, they expect that even on his first pic- 
ture the child’s talent will be as apparent as in his 
other art work. 

The tragedy of it is to let the child wear out his 
heart trying to make a picture immediately. People 
are too apt to use either masterpieces or “speaking 
likenesses” as standards for oils. They forget the 
thousands of early failures with pencil or crayon, and 
the thousands more of water color messes that re- 
sulted even under competent instruction. And all 
expect a full blown work of art from those twisted 
tubes. 

An early failure in using oils does not indicate that 
the child is too young to work in this medium, but 
merely shows the need for guidance in handling 
materials. It is this problem of guidance which 
started me experimenting to see if there might be 
some way to bring students along a gradual but excit- 
ing path to the knowledge needed before they may 
express themselves on the same artistic level they 
have already reached in crayon or water color. 

What is necessary is information available to the 
general public on the elementary use of oils, by 
means of which the child can in some measure teach 
himself. 

I have used one plan which has proved successful 
for children painting alone. However, the range of 
experience has not been so great that I can say it is 
the best way, or that it will work with every child. 

In general, the method is to follow written direc- 
tions which teach him the mixture of color and the 
procedure of application. Illustration A shows the 
diagram on which the student worked, while B and C 
are the results obtained by two young students in 
their first attempt at painting by themselves. 


Objections to this plan have been that it is not 
creative—that the child was busy copying rules. 
However, I believe the first experience in any medium 
is the desire to create through copying either nature 
or its facsimile. The intent, if not the result, is 
certainly present to make a policeman look like a 
policeman (with every button on), a sail boat look 
like a sail boat, or a sunset like a sunset,—no matter 
which medium is used. By having the child repro- 
duce the main tones of the picture, we have taken 
advantage of this instinct for copying to lead him 
through those early mechanics of the medium which 
must be learned in even so simple a material as 
finger painting. 

Since oil is the most complicated of our drawing 
media, it is vital that more attention be focused on 
overcoming the early difficulties in using the paint. 
The complexity of the medium arises from the fact 
that white paint has to be added to make a color 
lighter; paint mixed with other paint to produce the 
innumerable combinations of values, hues, and inten- 
sities, and to give them consistency for a thick stroke 
or a wash, either oil or turpentine. 

Oils mixed together look dirty sooner than water 
colors, because the paper shines through the water 
color to keep it looking clean and unified. In addi- 
tion, it is much easier to keep the brush clean in 
water color. 

Again, the application of oils is more complicated, 
since it is put on in strokes, rather than in the trans- 
parent washes used in water color. Also, there is 
the question of how long to make the stroke or how 
to bend it to make the object recognizable. 

As a result of these numerous technical problems, 
I feel that the student’s first introduction to oils 
should be controlled. Personally I have not had 
enough experience and practice with the younger 
student to say conclusively that this is the best way 
to provide this control, but it is a way that has work- 
ed satisfactorily, and has left children with a desire 
to continue painting. 

Let me cite the two cases whose work I have used 
as illustrations. Allen S., 12 years old, in the 7th 
grade, had never seen anyone use oils. He was inter- 
ested in art, but not particularly talented. I gave 
him the picture and the rules I had prepared, also the 
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B. PAINTING BY AN ADOLESCENT STUDENT 


* 

+ $ 


A. A DIAGRAM ON WHICH THE STUDENT WORKED 


materials. He completed the picture without super- 
vision in two hours, tired but very proud. 

Theckla C., 11% years old, in the 6th grade, had 
a talent for fashions. At the time she was home in 
bed recovering from a cold, and wanted something 
to do. Although she, too, had never seen anyone 
paint, she used the same material, without supervis- 
ion, in an equally effective manner, and wished to 
continue her studies. Incidently, even working un- 
der a handicap, there were no accidents. 

Although the children had read the same direc- 
tions, and followed the same rules and drawing, you 
can see by the illustrations that there are variations 
due to the mixing and application of the paint. The 
freedom in expression occurred in accentings and 
details. After a few such successes, each child should 
have learned enough about paint mixing and appli- 
cation to approximate his true level of artistic ex- 
pression. 
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AT THE LEFT AND BELOW ARE TWO OIL 


PAINTINGS MADE BY YOUNG STUDENTS 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF MARION 


BRUCE ZIMMER. MRS. ZIMMER IS THE 


AUTHOR OF THE RECENTLY PUB- 


LISHED BOOK Still Life Oil Painting 


C. PAINTING BY A YOUNG STUDENT 


If these children, working by themselves, could 
develop to this point, it seems probable to suppose 
that even more could be accomplished under the 
direction of a teacher. 


I believe oils can be taught in the junior high 
school level—it fits the child’s physical need for ex- 
pression, is a strong factor for art appreciation, and, 
contrary to general belief, can be taught in short art 
periods (providing the knowledge for using oils is 
stressed rather than the making of completed pic- 
tures). 


In a recent exhibition of high school work a small 
portion of the show was devoted to this. Because it 
seemed a typical exhibition, I should like to make a 
few comments on the problems which did not seem to 
receive sufficient emphasis. 


In this case it seemed that the choice of subject 
matter should receive first consideration. A number 
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of the paintings contained flowers, and, in most in- 
stances, flowering potted plants. I have found that 
flowers are generally too difficult for beginners. If, 
however, they are chosen to stimulate interest, flow- 
ers of very simple shape, or which have volume and 
mass rather than detail, should be selected. It is 
better to choose a bouquet of flowers of different 
values and colors, since these are easier to paint than 
the subtle differences between flowers of the same 
kind. Artificial flowers are also better than real ones 
because they will stay put indefinitely, and will not 
confuse students by wilting, drooping, or turning 
to face the light. 


Even more apparent was the unsuitability in the 
still life groups. In this exhibition the favorite group 
contained a small statue of an elephant with upraised 
trunk, standing in front of a tray painted with a 
flower design. In choosing these the student was 
either interested in the objects themselves because 
they looked well, or in the story-telling qualities of 
the picture, rather than in expressing something in 
paint. 

In other words, the basic value was the objects 
themselves rather than what the artist thought about 
them or how he presented them in his medium. From 
that point of view, the aesthetic qualities of the pic- 
ture could never change, regardless of how it was 
painted, because the standard of aesthetic worth had 
already been established by the manufacturer of the 
articles. 

This inappropriate choice of subject matter by a 
beginning painter results from lack of basic knowl- 
edge of art, while in a more advanced student it 
would be evidence of either a want of perception or 
poor taste. 

Teachers, therefore, must develop good taste and a 
creative attitude toward art as well as knowledge of 
technic. 

Several technical difficulties were obvious in the 
exhibition. The first concerned the relation of the 
objects to the size of the canvas, that is, the inclusion 
of a satisfactory amount of interest in a given space. 
Invariably beginners used either too much or too 
little, overlooking the need for a balance between the 
size and shape of the objects or areas and the amount 
of visual interest each contained for the observer. 

Then there seemed to be the problem of coordin- 
ating line and mass. Too often the objects were 
drawn in line, and the mass subordinated to the line 
—a filling-in process with a suggestion of third di- 
mension. Applying thick paint is not a filling-in 
process, however. It should be a continuation of 
drawing—in fact, the whole act of making a picture 
should be drawing from first to last. Throughout it 
the artist is creating, subduing, stepping-up, accent- 
ing, regrouping; he is the orchestra leader drawing 
out, welding all these units into a whole. 


Then there always seems to be the trouble with the 
center of interest. 


Draw a circle in the center of 


the canvas for the center of interest. Arrange your 
picture so that the most interesting part will be 
placed there, and subordinate all else to that. In the 
exhibition, the potted plants were placed too high. 
The red of the cyclamen, the dominant color, came 
too high—it was too near the edge of the picture— 
and the center of interest (usually found near the 
center of the canvas) was composed mostly of the 
flat surface of the table. As a result, the interest in 
the picture was completely out of balance. 


Part of the lack of interest found in the large areas 
of the painting was due to a lack of perception of 
focus in drawing. The students did not paint the 
planes moving away from the observer, thereby fail- 
ing to suggest a satisfactory feeling of third dimen- 
sion. Nor, apparently, did they realize that many of 
the planes were moving away from the center of 
interest, and were consequently, out of focus. 


Student interest in portraiture was evident in the 
exhibition. I feel that only advanced or graduate 
students should attempt such work. The approach, 
once again, ought to stress FORM first, and NEXT, 
likeness. Paint the head in white paint thinned with 
turpentine in a block formation (Bridgman); then 
change this block formation to a bone formation, local 
color, center of interest (gradually using more oil in 
the paint mixture), and finally develop the features. 
This will keep the detail subordinate. If possible, 
try to keep the work life-size. 

The same artistic principles should be applied in 
oils that the student has learned in design, for they 
are the substructure of a good picture. These are 
the elements included in realism, the quality in a 
picture that makes for universal appeal. To this 
must be added a balance of naturalism or even an il- 
lustrative quality, which will give the pleasure of 
recognition to those familiar with the subject. 

The progression from‘bad to good painting is a 
result of a developing of the mind that in turn gives 
perception to the eye and knowledge to the hand. 
Givé a child the proper respect for his medium. Let 
him make pictures, let him express himself creative- 
ly—but don’t encourage him to decorate flower pots 
and bridge tables with his medium. 

Oils are the most profound of the creative drawing 
media. They have a quality which people look upon 
with respect. It is something of the superiority of 
the printed over the written word—it’s printed, so 
it must be true. The same with oils. It’s in oil, so 
we must keep it whether it’s good, bad, or indifferent. 

This sentiment is obviously fallacious. Do not 
make more of an early oil than you would of an early 
water color. Don’t frame and keep every embryo 
painting, and don’t let the child become too proud of 
his small successes. 

But don’t fail to encourage him in his work, for the 
study of oils can not only teach him awareness of his 
environment, but can increase and deepen his powers 
of perception. 
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Miso tOURY OF FLIGH 


The development of flight from man’s earliest ambitions to the present is strikingly portrayed in the mural “Flight,” now being exe- 
cuted in the Marine Terminal Building at the New York Municipal Airport by James Brooks of the New York City WPA. 


The first sections of the mural show the brooding desire of man to fly; then the theme moves quickly on to show the many flying 
machines that were designed during various periods of history. Leonardo da Vinci, one of the first well-known experimenters in 
aerodynamics, is shown in the mural tossing one of his inventions into the air. 

Being so close to the ocean, the moisture in the air made it impossible to work in casein. But experimenting with synthetic resins 
developed a chemically satisfactory medium by adding a synthetic resinemulsion to the usual casein emulsion. This mixture had a 
moisture resistance equal to oil, was more easily handled than casein and retained the desired mat finish. 


LACQUER AND AIR-BRUSH 


New possibilities in the field of mural painting, particularly for outdoor work, may have been advanced in creation of the above design. 
This entire scene was done in lacquer with an air-brush. Experts believe it is the largest such project ever successfully completed with 
a lacquer spray, and some had even felt that use of lacquer in an air-brush was impossible on such a large scale. 

The scene above forms the backdrop for the Fisher Body Display in a motor display. The artist is applying a finishing touch to one 
of the super-aircraft he perceives for the world of tomorrow. 

The painting, having been done with lacquer, has a degree of brilliance and blended effect which could not have been obtained by other 
means. It was completed more quickly than would have been possible with water color or oil. Furthermore its surface, being identical 
to the finish of an automobile, will resist rain or sun rays just as will automobile duco, and it also may be cleaned just like the body 
of a car- 

The entire scene is 14 feet long by 35 inches high and its base is ordinary plyboard. 
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A MURAL BY CLEVELAND CHILDREN 


At the George Washington School of Cleveland, Ohio, the children painted this mural. Anita Potts, age 11, writes: “One of the 
rooms in our school was made into a recreation room where the children could play board games, guessing games and ping-pong 
when the weather would not permit outdoor play. Games, table-covers and curtains were purchased. Then to make the room 
more attractive and to have it express its use, it was decided to decorate the walls. The blackboards were covered with heavy paper; 
and after much observation and sketching of each other in action, the pupils combined and enlarged their drawing to make a mural. 
It showed many types of play and recreation. This was painted with Tempera paint. The mural was greatly enjoyed by everyone.” 


ENAMEL ON STEEL 


Salvaged from the New York World’s Fair is the large porcelain enamel-on-steel mural which has been brought to Cleveland, Ohio, 
where it will be permanently located on the end-wall of the Concourse on the Union Terminal Station at Cleveland. 


The mural is 72 feet long by 32 feet high, or about the size of a tennis-court. It is the largest mural ever executed in porcelain enam- 
el. The subject-matter depicts “Man’s Struggle Against the Elements.” Illustrated from left to right are snow, frost, sun, wind, light- 
ning and floods. Executed in rich reds, blues and shades of yellow, ochre and orange, the mural appears as a jewel set in the expan- 
sive tan marble walls of the Cleveland Terminal Concourse. , 


The designer is J. Scott Williams of New York, N. Y. The mural was executed by Daniel Boza for the Ferro Enamel Corporation. 
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THE BOLD ANIMAL MOTIFS OF THE PERUVIAN 
ARTISTS HAVE BEEN AN INSPIRATION TO THE 
ARTISTS AND STUDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES 
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The surprising gifts of the ancient Peruvian artists 
are the ironical cunning of their interpretations, their 
gift of calling up by a few lines of caricature the 
whole living being, and their geometrical skill applied 
to the simplest outlines of nature, as if the Peruvian 
artists were seeking everywhere the angles and bro- 
ken lines of their native Andes. 


By a curious historical anomaly, two opposite races, 
the Spanish and the Indian, have for centuries lived 
side by side on the immense territory of Latin Amer- 
ica without completely blending. On the contrary, 
in our Spanish America, with the exception of Argen- 
tina, millions of Indians are living side by side with 
the white man, ignorant of his language and keeping 
their art buried, like a melancholy secret, in their 
cemeteries. Today, after more than a century of 
independence, the subject race is slowly awakening 
to a consciousness of self, recalling the splendors of 
its past, and taking pride in the thought of having 
possessed, like the Egyptians and the Assyrians, one 
of the highest and most perfect civilizations in the 
world. In Peru, especially, the taste for native an- 
tiquities seems to have been aroused only recently. 
For many years the study of the beautiful vases found 
around mummies in the tombs among the sand was 
looked upon with rather a disdainful eye. A Sevres 
vase was deemed preferable to any one of the quaint 
potteries dating from the best periods, and it would 


AN ORNAMENTAL ANIMAL DESIGN 
BY AN ANCIENT PERUVIAN ARTIST 


have been considered almost indecent in the towns 
to wear one of those rich multi-colored ponchos. 


All that has changed today. The art of the Incas 
is beginning to appeal to us as a living thing, of which 
the tradition has only temporarily been broken. 
These sombre cenotaphs, these huacas hanging on 
the mountainside or buried among the sands, are 
beginning to teach us a lesson. Within these tombs 
are mummies, surrounded, according to religious cus- 
tom, by those objects which the dead person might 
need again in the paradise of the Sun God: little 
metal toys, carved spindles, brilliantly colored cor- 
selets and vases of all shapes whereon sculptors of 
genius have fashioned the most astonishingly expres- 
sive human figures. Twenty different embodiments 
of anger, joy and soul-piercing melancholy are there 
depicted by talented artists whose works remind one 
of the Etruscans and the Assyrians. Side by side 
with these unforgettable figures are equally admir- 
able formal designs inspired by nature and rendered 
by a people whose sense of the decorative and whose 
taste in harmonizing colors were highly developed. 
Domestic and sacred animals are here represented by 
the puma, the condor and the wild vicuna, all used 
by the Inca for ornamental designs. Art is the main- 
spring of everything among the Latin races, and our 
masters used to teach us that beauty is the road along 
which one travels to goodness. 
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By REINO RANDALL 
Central Wash. College of Ed. 


Ellensburg, 


@ Those of us who consider Commercial Design one 
of the arts are frequently criticised by some of our 
colleagues who maintain that this form of expression 
is not an art, because it lacks feeling, has no quality, 
and is stereotyped. Are these criticisms well found- 
ed, or are the critics at fault? Perhaps, since their 
work has been limited to the traditional phases of 
art—painting, sculpture, and design—they have dis- 
regarded the growing importance of commercial and 
industrial design in everyday living. 


Since commercial art, in the form of advertising, 
plays such an important role in our daily living, and 
since we agree that its present quality is inferior, 
should not those of us who make commercial art our 
field attempt to improve this quality? Here is an 
opportunity for a commercial art course to function 
as a vital force in everyday living—not only in the 
creating of good art but in the developing of appre- 
ciation as well. Only when we teach people to judge 
between the good and the bad will there be a demand 
for something better. Although it is impossible to 
train everyone in actual appreciation, we should be 
able to send a number of trained people into the field 
each year to exert significant influence on the type 
of commercial art being done today. In art appre- 
ciation courses, commercial art should take its place 
beside discussions of painting, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture. Discussions of actual work should be held; 
criticism should be offered, and the same attitude 
should be developed in studying the standards of good 
commercial design as is developed in studying the 
standards of the other fine arts. In no other art 
course is there a better opportunity to allow the 
student to study the principles of good design and 
subsequently to put these principles into practical 
use, than through commercial design. Such a course 
requires a knowledge of design, color and layout. 


Commercial design is valuable in that it offers 
immediate vocational possibilities in the commercial 
field. This form of art trains the student for such 
work as: newspaper advertising layout, designing for 
advertising agencies, department store publicity, 
show card, industrial concern’s advertising, and many 
other types of work. The art department in a teach- 
er’s college can train students in this field so that 
they will be capable of helping with cover and poster 
layouts and will be able to direct the publicity for 
school functions. 


I am not trying to disparage the place that fine 
arts hold in the curriculum today. I am only trying 
to advance the cause for the development of better 


and more commercial art. 
The posters that are shown here were designed by 
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Washington 


students in our teacher’s college commercial art class. 
Our students utilized materials that were inexpen- 
sive, yet interesting, producing effects which won 
marked approval from the student body as a whole. 
Some of the materials that can be used on such pos- 
ters as these are straw, yarn, wood shavings, cork, 
aluminum, screen, plaster of Paris, and corrugated 
cardboard. Such materials can be effective in obtain- 
ing different textures and in giving a three-dimen- 
sional quality; all of which makes the poster more 
attractive and outstanding in appeal. Through these 
and other posters, more art was put before the stu- 
dents than ever before. As a result, a sensitiveness 
to qualities in art that will be valuable to them in 
later years, is being developed in the student body 
as a whole. 


Bulletin Cover designed by pupils of Reino Randall 
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POSTER ART 


BY PUPILS OF 
REINO RANDALL 


COLLEGE OF EDUCATION @ 


AT CENTRAL WASHINGTON 
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It is always a complete surprise to the art 
student when he sees for the first time an 
enlargement of a familiar object. Enlarg- 
ing a photograph for instance, brings out 
details unnoticed in the smaller original. 
There are all sorts of mechanical devices 
for enlarging a picture; but the student will 
find it not at all difficult to enlarge his 
picture free-hand by means of the “square” 
method. In fact this is an excellent prob- 
lem by which to teach enlarging a picture. 
The materials necessary for this problem are 
as follows: 

i, A photograph of a flower or a clipping 
from a florist’s catalogue, or a pencil draw- 
ing; 2, A white cardboard “finder” with 
an opening 2 inches square; 3, A 12x12-inch 
sheet of manilla paper; 4, A 12x12-inch 
sheet of either white drawing or charcoal 
paper; 5, An H. B. pencil; 6, Charcoal; 7, 
Atomizer or blower; 8, Fixatif; 9, Drawing 
board; 10, Eraser (Kneaded preferred); 11, 
Thumbtacks; 12, Ruler; 13, No. 6 brush; 
14, Black poster paint (or black water color 
paint). 

We shall begin this problem by shifting our 
finder about over the photograph or print, 
caretully, noting the spacing of the flower 
subject as well as the background spaces. 
When a pleasing and satisfactory balance is 
obtained, take the H. B. pencil and rule a 
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LARCING FLOWERS 


By WILLIAM S. RICE 


line around the inside of the opening of the 
finder. Since we are planning to enlarge 
the composition thus found with the finder 
and as seen through the open space of the 
finder, let us rule on the photograph, or 
print, 12-inch squares (there will be 16 in 
all). 

Now rule the 12-inch sheet of manilla paper 
into the same number of squares. (They 
will be 3 inches square. ) 

Begin the enlarging process by studying the 
flower subject and drawing the outlines only 
as they proportionately follow the squares. 
Draw the outlines very accurately, and not 
too sketchily. 

When the enlargement is completed, tack it 
down on a clean sheet of white drawing, or 
charcoal paper. 

Trace over the design rather firmly with this 
H. B. pencil which should leave a fine, 
grooved line on the drawing paper under- 
neath it. 

Next take a stick of charcoal, sidewise, and 
rub it all over the paper, rather darkly. 
Smooth out into an even tone by using either 
a paper towel or a soft cotton rag. Rub 
first downward then across the charcoal and 
the paper will become a smooth, even, tone 
of gray with the outlines showing up dis- 
tinctly as white lines. These will be easy to 
follow from now on. 


LEFT: THE ENLARGED FLOWER 
COMPOSITION MADE IN CHARCOAL 


You will now use your kneaded eraser and 
rub out the white high lights leaving the 
gray tone wherever it is needed, to give shad- 
ing. Any portion of the picture which is 
darker than the original gray tone should 
now be deepened by using a sharpened stick 
of charcoal. Bold accentuated outlines help 
considerably to give the work a decorative 
effect. When the picture is complete in all 
its details it should be sprayed with the fix- 
atif using an atomizer for the purpose. 
This lesson may be varied occasionally by 
rubbing in the first tone with blue, brown 
or brick-red chalk and then finishing the 
drawing in the usual manner with the sharp- 
ened piece of charcoal. The color will add 
interest and make the lesson not any more 
difficult. | 

Re-enforcing the charcoal outlines by using 
a No. 6 brush and black poster paint (pref- 
erable to India ink because it is not shiny) 
and adding a %-inch border line will en- 
hance the beauty of these floral compositions. 
Fruit studies are as interesting as flowers 
and ultimately may be tinted in the natural 
colors by using water colors over the fixed 
charcoal drawings,—just another way by 
which this problem may be handled. 

I have successfully applied this method of 
enlarging flower studies to oil painting, pos- 
ter work in tempera, and to water color 
(transparent method). Flower paintings 
done according to the method of enlarging 
here described are very decorative and lend 
themselves, when suitably framed, for artis- 
tic decorations in modern homes. 

My usual procedure is to enlarge the design 
on thin, manilla wrapping paper and then 
transfer the design to the canvas. A cleaner 
outline results by this method than one 
obtains by sketching directly upon the can- 
vas or on water color paper. 

Tropical plants, fruits and flowers offer fas- 
cinating subjects for this kind of treatment 
and lend a distinct note of decoration to the 
modern home. 


A FLOWER DESIGN WAS SELECTED 
WITH A FINDER. IT WAS MARKED 
OFF IN SQUARES. 
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The Institute of Research composed of 
prominent educators has made a careful 
study of Industrial Design as a career. 
It was done in answer to youth’s inevit- 
able question, “What shall I be?” This 
is the fifth of a series of articles to be 
published in DESIGN from that study. 


The Work of a Design Studio. 


Owing to the fact that the principles of industrial 
design apply with equal facility to any field, exten- 
sive development work in design is constantly going 
on with large numbers of products, representing a 
wide range in diversity. How a industrial design 
is produced has already been described. Multiply 
those efforts by a large number of designing prob- 
lems, some phase of which is going on every day, to 
get an idea of the daily activities of a studio. 

There may be two or more conferences a day, 
between which some members of the staff are work- 
ing on design ideas for the products discussed. The 
chief designers, or heads of the concern, are in and 
out, conferring with clients, overseeing the work of 
the designers, and soliciting new business. Some 
members of the staff are engaged in investigation 
and research work. Part of the time the engineers 
are in the workshop making models, at other times 
they are attending staff conferences, and consulting 
with the engineering departments of manufacturing 
companies. There are letters to answer and many 
telephone calls to interrupt the regular routine. And, 
of course, there are the usual administrative duties 
of carrying on the business to perform. 

Since the work of the studio may include the 
creation of new designs for electrical appliances, 
factory machines, office and desk articles, building 
hardware, electric lighting equipment, table lamps, 
devices in plastics for various uses, and many other 
products, it is very easy to see how many widely 
separated fields of human endeavor are involved. 
There is certainly no chance for monotony to dull 
creative ability. 

Routines which may claim the designer’s attention 
during the day’s work might include some shopping 
around department and retail stores. This is done 
not only for the purpose of discovering something 
new, but also to investigate how a client’s products 
are selling, especially in comparison with those of 
competitors, and the reactions of consumers to the 
sales talks of the salesmen. Or, the designer might 
stop at a filling station to see how the gas pump 
works. Perhaps he cannot see the dial from the auto- 
mobile, or it may be the hose is not long enough. 
New ideas for improvement in old designs and, some- 
times, ideas for entirely new designs are frequently 


the fruits of time expended on these scouting trips. 

There are reports to be prepared and consultations 
with clients, and sales and production managers, as 
well as advertising departments. There are sales- 
men of materials, finishes, and other items to see 
regarding their products, and literature and samples 
from manufacturers of new materials to be inspected. 
Since designers recommend materials and types of 
manufactured parts such as bolts, nuts, and screws, 
the makers of these articles keep the industrial 
design studios supplied with samples and full infor- 
mation on their wearing ability and other favorable 
features, in the hope that the designers will specify 
them for use in new designs. Salesmen often bring 
new types of machine parts and other fabricated 
items to the designer’s attention. Many times through 
incorporating their use in his design he can save 
money for the manufacturer and so further accept- 
ance of his design. Interviewing salesmen is an im- 
portant part of the studio routine. 

Income. 

Free-lance designers and design studios secure 
their compensation on a fee basis. It may be a defin- 
ite fee; it may be a fee based on the number of hours 
of time spent on a design; it may be a fee based on 
the actual cost of making the design plus a royalty on 
each article sold. 

Students who attend evening classes in design or 
art schools, and work at related jobs during the day, 
start at $15 to $18 a week. As they gain experience 
and develop in artistic and technical ability, they 
may shortly be advanced to $20 a week. The start- 
ing salary for those whose training has been sufficient 
to fit them to undertake practical design work is 
usually $25 a week. As one gains in skill, he may 
advance to $30, $40, or even $50 a week. As a rule, 
however, $30 to $35 a week is the highest starting 
salary, and then the designer would have to be very 
good. 

An assistant to a head designer might earn $75 a 
week, and if he was able to combine administrative 
work and salesmanship with his designing activities, 
he might possibly earn more than this sum. The 
head designer, with considerable experience, in the 
average design studio will earn approximately $100 
a week. These are usual salaries, and they might 
range more, or less, according to conditions. 

In furniture designing a different situation obtains 
as to salaries. The student fresh from art school, 
who has had no practical experience in the technics 
of furniture design, will not find much encourage- 
ment from the standpoint of income. Apprentices 
who are sufficiently ambitious to succeed in the work 
to give their services free are accepted by some 
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designers in exchange for the practical training they 
will secure in their daily service. There are, how- 
ever, some designers who pay these apprentices $5 a 
week even though at the start they may be more of a 
liability than an asset. As soon as apprentices devel- 
op to a point where they are of some actual use in 
the organization they may then receive $15 to $18 a 
week. When they have become thoroughly com- 
petent, with hard work and industry, they can work 
up to a salary of $75 to $100 a week. 

Successful free-lance designers can earn incomes 
comparable to those of the architect—$5,000 to $10,- 
000 a year, but opportunities for large earnings belong 
almost exclusively to designers of reputation and 
experience. There are only a few industrial design- 
ers who have achieved sufficient widespread recog- 
nition to command such incomes. 

There are also a small number of outstanding men 
in the field of industrial design who maintain large 
offices and staffs, and who earn fabulous incomes. 
Since these incomes are the exception rather than the 
rule, they do not warrant quotation in this mono- 
graph. 

Some well known designers work only on order, 
and their fees are usually determined by the number 
of units sold of the designed commodity. Of course, 
their ability and reputation as designers are also fac- 
tors in establishing the fee. 


How To Get Started. 

The first thing for the beginner to do is to give 
careful consideration to the various lines of work in 
the field and then make his decision as to those for 
which his inclination and training best fit him. It 
is very important that his training be supplemented, 
as soon as possible after graduation, by practical ex- 
perience in design work. 

There are several ways in which an applicant may 
seek a position. He may watch the “help wanted” 
advertisements in newspapers and trade magazines. 
If a letter of application is requested, he should write 
immediately. In this letter he should tell everything 
that would be of interest to a prospective employer, 
emphasizing the factors that fit the stated require- 
ments best. He should divide his letter into definite 
sections such as experience (if any), educational back- 
ground, and salary desired. Other information to be 
given includes age, nationality, religion, and phone 
number. If he has no business references to submit, 
it might be well to refer to the school where he got 
his training, or to his teacher. 

At one time manufacturers and commercial studios 
did not seek designers through the medium of news- 
paper advertisements. With the rapid growth of the 
field this policy has been reversed, and advertise- 
ments for designers (some of which stress “educa- 
tional background”) frequently appear in the daily 
newspapers. Manufacturers often use the classified 
columns of their trade papers to advertise for design- 
ers. These journals also afford the young designer 
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an opportunity to advertise his own work, although 


designers of experience are apt to find this procedure 


more productive of results than beginners. 

Probably the best method of all to pursue in seek- 
ing a position is for the applicant to call on the design 
departments of manufacturers or industrial design 
studios, with specimens of his work. In fact, a per- 
sonal call is eventually necessary if one wishes to 
obtain employment. If a letter of introduction can 
be procured from one who is known in the profes- 
sion, this would be most helpful. One will be more 
apt to receive favorable attention and reach the right 
man if he writes and asks for an appointment and 
permission to submit specimens of his work. 

An applicant for a position should give special 
attention to the preparation of his portfolio, whether 
he is calling on a manufacturer seeking a salaried 
position, or with the idea of selling his design on a 
free-lance basis. 

The portfolio should include a number of designs 
along the type of work characteristic of the concern 
on which he is calling. It would not come amiss to 
include some designs of other work, different in type. 
This affords opportunity for comparison. The young 
person should also have one example which would 
show how he would design a product from start to 
finish, and the importance of color should not be 
overlooked in submitting his designs. Color con- 
tributes to the attractiveness of the design, and is also 
of advantage in selling ideas, especially in the case of 
the free-lance designer who depends upon first im- 
pressions for the sale of his designs. 

Inexperienced designers casting about for employ- 
ment in their chosen field should not overlook the 
financial pages of the daily newspapers, where they 
will sometimes find items about new companies being 
organized which might be potential sources of em- 
ployment. 

Some of the schools of art and design maintain 
placement bureaus through which they secure posi- 
tions for their graduates. 


Women in Industrial Design. 

While up to the present time industrial designing 
has been regarded, for the most part, as a field for 
men, there appears to be no real reason why women 
in larger numbers should not find a place in this ca- 
reer. There are, indeed, some outstanding women 
industrial designers today, and there is a belief on 
the part of some that the profession has need of more 
of them. Women are alert in sensing forthcoming 
changes in style; they have a natural inclination to 
shop around and observe; and their artistic talents 
are equal to those of men. It is true that design 
work in the field of heavy industry might lack in 
appeal and might not be suited to their natural tal- 
ents. On the other hand, in those fields of design 
embracing the myriads of products with which wom- 
en in general are most familiar they should have an 
opportunity to excel. 
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COMMON RUSH (Juncus) 


Common Rush is an aquatic or marsh-growing 
plant having a cylindrical soft stem. It is 
plentiful along rivers and in marshes. It 
grows to a height of four or five feet, one of 
the factors which makes it a suitable product 
for weaving. It should be gathered while 
green before the tips start to turn brown. In 
the green state it is quite brittle and will 
break easily but when allowed to dry for 
twenty-four hours, it turns a pleasing yellow 
in color and becomes tough and pliable. It 
may be used instead of reed in woven basket 
forms or it may be used instead of raffia in 
many types of coiled, stitched basketry. All 
objects made of rush should be shellaced be- 
fore they are completely dry. Two or three 
coats of shellac will make the surface fairly 
water-proof and durable. 


TOOLS AND MATERIALS 


(1) Common Rush; (2) Scissors for cutting or 
trimming ends; (3) Knife for slitting spokes; 
(4) Ruler for measuring spokes; (5,6,7) Shellac, 
pan, brush for shellacing the finished objects: 
(8) Rubber cement used in making coiled mat. 


BASE FOR MAT OR BASKET 


Cut spokes from the large end of the rush; 
6 spokes, 21 inches long, and 1 spoke 11 inches 
long. In three of the six spokes make a slit 
in the center about one inch long. Thread 
the three unslit spokes through the slits and 
insert the short spoke at one side. More 
spokes may be used but always an uneven 
number if under-and-over weaving is to be 
used. Keep spokes flat and crossed exactly 
in the center. Insert the weaver, small end 
of full length rush, in the slit beside the 
spokes. Weave under first group of spokes 
and over second group of spokes, under third 
and over fourth, for three times. On the 
fourth round reverse the weaving; weave 
over the first group of spokes, under the sec- 
ond, over the third and under the fourth, for 
three times. 


By ETHEL BOUFFLEUR BEHNCKE 
State Teachers College, Oshkosh, Wis. 


UNDER-AND-OVER WEAVING 


The spokes are separated for under-and-over 
weaving. Hold the spokes in the left hand 
and with the weaver in the right hand weave 
under and over the spokes. The spokes should 
be kept straight and the weaver made to con- 
form to the spokes. To add a new weaver 
lace the small end of the long rush with the 
arge end of the one just woven, weave with 
the two together for two spokes. Continue 
on with the new weaver. 


OPEN AND CLOSED BORDERS 


To finish edge of mat or basket cut all spokes 
the same length. Select a spoke as number 
1, bend number 1 spoke behind number 2 
spoke, in front of number 3 spoke and behind 
number 4 spoke and out. Continue in the 
same manner around the circumference using 
each spoke in turn. 


MAT WITH CLOSED BORDER 


Weave under and over until mat is seven 
inches in diameter. Finish edge as described 
above, being careful to pull each spoke os ap 
toward the center on the under side of the 
mat. Cut off ends of spokes flat with the sur- 
face of the mat, press for twelve hours and 
then shellac. 


OPEN BORDER MAT 


Weave center to desired size, sharpen the ends 
of all spokes making them an even length. 
Weave border as described above, inserting 
the end of each spoke in the mat. For ex- 
ample, insert number 1 spoke beside number 
4 spoke, number 2 spoke beside number 5 
spoke and continue around the mat. Make 
the loops uniform in size forming a circle. 
Press for twelve hours before shellacing. 


BASKET 


Stakes may be drawn in or pulled out to 
narrow or widen the basket. Follow direc- 
tions for the closed border in weaving the 
edge. Cut off the ends of the stakes and the 
weavers. A basket should be shellaced as 
soon as it is woven. The bottom is woven the 
same at a mat. Turn the spokes up at right 
angle to the base to form the stakes for weav- 
ing sides, and continue under-and-outer weav- 
ing. 


COILED MAT 


Flatten the rush by pressing it between the 
thumb and first finger. Cover the rush with 
rubber cement and roll from the large end to 
the small end. Continue with new rush until 
the *desired size is reached. One rush will! 
make a small coil. The small coils are sewed 
to the center coil with rush. Hold the mat 
flat on a table to coil the rush around the 
outer edge. Press under a medium weight 
for several hours and then shellac. 
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AN 18th CENTURY CHEST DECORATED WITH CHIP 
CARVING (Courtesy, Worcester Art Museum) 


CRAFT FOR 


Chip carving is an old craft found among 
the English, Scotch, Russian, Dutch and 
Polish wood workers. It requires such 
simple tools as strong one-edged razor 
blades and such materials as bass wood 
or battleship linoleum, a pencil and ruler, 
and perhaps a compass. Junior High 
students as well as adults can easily mas- 
ter the technic and all who learn it will 
find that it will give a satisfaction of 
life long value. 

Before starting to do chip carving, one 
should study different kinds of triangles, 
right angled, isosceles, equilateral, etc., 
and observe that in any triangle except 
isosceles one angle is always greater than 
the other two. It is at this greatest angle 
that one starts to cut. 

A piece of soft wood or battleship lino- 
leum 4142"x6” is good to start on. First 
plan a half-inch margin around the block. 
Then along the top of the inside margin 
draw two horizontal lines 3/16” apart 
and divide these lines into rectangles one 
quarter of an inch wide. A V-shape 
ABC should be drawn in each rectangle 
as shown in Row I. 

One should then take a sharp one-edged 
razor blade and rest it directly on the 
line AB holding the biade in a vertical 
position. Push the point of the blade 
straight down 4%” at A, rock the blade 
slightly until it cuts the line to B, release 
the blade, shift the block to a comfortable 
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position, adjust the blade vertically on 
the line AC. Push the point straight 
down 4”, rock the blade slightly until 
it cuts the line C, release the blade. Shift 
the block again to a comfortable position. 
Place the blade along the line BC at about 
a 30° slant and cut from B to C in a 
diagonal direction toward A and a small 
chip will fly out. 

In doing this the razor blade should be 
held at the top of the guarded edge be- 
tween the thumb and the second finger 
in an easy, comfortable manner. By so 
doing the index finger will lie nicely along 
the very top of the protected edge of the 
blade. The index finger is used to guide 
the point of the blade and to push the 
point into the linoleum or wood. The 
hand, while making the diagonal cut from 
B to C will rest upon the first knuckle of 
the second, third and fourth fingers while 
most of the motion will be from the 
wrist. There is no danger of cutting the 
fingers or breaking the razor providing 
the blade is held easily and correctly. The 
left hand should hold the block securely 
and must be kept away from the path of 
the blade. The block should be shifted 
after every cut of the razor. The deeper 
the cut from B to C the greater the shad- 
ow within the chipped area. Several 
depths may be used in the design, although 
the depths within the border should be 


kept uniform. 


CHIP CARVING WORKS WELL ON LINOLEUM 
a BELOW SHOW HOW IT IS 
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BLOCKS SHOWING 
A WIDE VARIETY 
OF EFFECTS TO BE 
HAD FROM SIMPLE 


LAY OUTS LIKE 


THOSE SHOWN ON 


OPPOSITE PAGE. 


LOWER LEFT: A 


MADE ACCORDING 


LEFT: PRACTICE 


PRACTICE BLOCK 


A SET OF MATS MADE FROM BATTLESHIP 
LINOLEUM AND DECORATED IN CHIP CARVING 


TO THE IDEAS IN 


THIS ARTICLE. 


Some chipping must be coarse; some must 
be fine; some areas must be left plain, 
others decorated. 

In row II the horizontal lines are 1%" apart 
and are divided into %” rectangles. Large 
triangles are drawn as is shown and then 
triangles the same size in reverse are super- 
imposed upon the ones already drawn. 
This leaves small fine triangles at either 
edge, after they are chipped out as in the 
row 1, the diamond shaped center is left. 
Row III is drawn the same as row II ex- 
cept that the center diamonds are chipped 
out. Now the cutting is different. Place 
the blade along the line AB with the point 
at A. Push the point straight down at 
A, rock the blade until it cuts the line to 
B, release. Shift the block to a comfort- 
able position. Now place the blade along 
the line AC at A, push down vertically at 
A, cut to C, release, shift. Then rest the 
blade along the line BC cut diagonally to- 
ward A, and a chip will fly out. Turn 
the block again, place the blade along A'B 
and with the point at A! push, cut to B, 
release, shift. Place the cutting edge of 
the razor at A!C with the point at A! 
push, cut to C, release, shift. Place the 
blade along the line BC, but diagonally 
toward A! and another chip will fly out. 
Continue this and an interesting pattern 
of diamond shapes will be left. 

Another row may be drawn the same as 
row III except that the letters are reversed 
and a guide line BC must be ruled in each 
diamond shape and the line AA! erased. 


The cutting proceeds the same as for row 
Ill. 


The practice block or sampler is very im- 
portant and great care should be used in 
developing it. The chipping is fascinat- 
ing and challenges a student to combine 
various. triangular forms into interesting 
borders while the technic is very adapta- 
ble. Since the circle gives the effect of a 
straight line bent, so a circle may be made 
up of simple borders bent in a curved 
direction. 


A circle about 114” in diameter is large 
enough to begin with. Divide this into 
32 equal parts. Draw another circle 
about 14%” in diameter inside the first 
circle using the same center. Within the 
border made by these two circumferences, 
draw triangular shapes using the marks 
set up by the 32 equal divisions, and chip 
out the triangles ABC exactly as in row 
I and row II on the triai block. 


The design for the diamond shape may be 
taught best by teaching the correct con- 
struction of a diamond. First it may be 
drawn within a circle and then within a 
rectangle thus showing that the distance 
from the center to the outer edge on the 
opposite sides is the same. 


The drawing of the borders for chipping 
is done the same way as it was in the cir- 
cles. And so on and on, the supply and 
combination of triangles has never been 
exhausted and many interesting ways are 
still left to be created. 
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-and efficiency in every product we buy and use. 


Everyone had a chance to try his ideas in Miss Pederson’s third 
grade class in Tuttle School, Minneapolis. 


A fine Japanese flower arrangement by Josui Oshikawa 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 


VITAMIN 


Why This Department 


America is Art conscious. This fact is reflected in our news- 
papers, magazines, and popular books; and the demand for beauty 
In whatever field 


we search art is making contributions to our ways of living. 


It cannot be denied that art is indispensable to everyone, if 
maximum satisfactions are to be achieved from life. It is as 
necessary to the business man, mechanic, or doctor as it is to the 
scholar. In our present school systems the elementary school offers 
the only opportunity to obtain this necessary background of art 
that many citizens will ever have. This fact places a great respon- 
sibility on the elementary school teacher, a responsibility which 
cannot be side-stepped regardless of lack of training or experience. 
If art was neglected in one’s formal education, special effort is 
imperative in informal self-education activities. 


Our concern with art in this country is a symptom of our cultural 
coming of age. The war has made us face the problem of develop- 
ing an authentic civilization of our own. War has cut us off from 
dependence on foreign ideals and standards as well as on foreign 
products. We are creating and expanding our industries to supply 
our material needs. Likewise we are developing our native poten- 
tialities in art to satisfy our spiritual needs. American art is the 
most vigorous national expression left in these days of world con- 
fusion. In addition to meeting our own requirements American 
art is a cultural trust fund from which Europe will some day come 
for inspiration on the orders to cease firing. . 


Our aims for this department are very modest. We hope to 
present material which will help you to make the teaching of art 
the stimulating, enjoyable activity it should be. We can do this 
only by helping you to help yourself. 


By CLIFTON GAYNE, JR. 

Department of Art Education 

University of Minnesota 
Looking Ahead 


“Whatever am I going to do with those children tomorrow?” The 
best method for combating this bugaboo is to think in terms 
of weeks and months rather than days, in large units rather than 
specific lessons. A good idea is to look ahead at the large projects 
into which the entire year’s work will fall. Most teachers will use 
their courses of study for this purpose. Plan a general reading 
program for yourself which will enrich your own background in 
the areas in which you will need to teach. You will find yourself 
thinking in terms of interesting general relationships rather than 
unrelated lessons. The days which you have to share your art 
experiences with your pupils will seem too short. 

Illustrations generally fall under two headings: (1.) inspirational, 
(2.) informational. Under the first heading is included works of 
art, such as reproductions of paintings, buildings, statues, illustra- 
tions, flower arrangements, and any other examples of the artist’s 
expression in a variety of materials. The second heading includes 
photographs, diagrams, pictures, or anything else which contains 
information useful for raw material for art. In planning a mural, 
research might be needed on a locomotive or a rhinoceros. Every 
artist has such a collection which he calls his “morgue.” If 
professional artists cannot remember precisely how everything looks, 
how can we expect children to do so. 

In using this material care must be taken that it is referred to 
only when the real object is not conveniently available and that it 
be consulted only for badly needed information and not as a source 
for copying. A small child will be satisfied with a very general 
concept of a locomotive. An older one will be interested in mechan- 
ical details. Neither can express his idea about the locomotive 
until he has developed a concept with which he himself is satisfied. 


As we look back on our own grade school experiences, we are 
reminded of the dozens of autumn leaves we cut out from a 
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A 
ARRANGEMENT 
AS AN ART ACTIVITY 


pattern, colored according to directions, and dabbed in a kind of 
dull despair on the blackboard to form our “September border.” 
How very bleak it was! However, that is just another painful 
instance of how detached all those deadly and piddling school exer- 
cises actually were from the exciting business of true learning, 
which in those bad old days seemed to take place only outside the 
school house. Like the music period. Do you remember all thos 
“fa, sol, la’s” you agonized through? And how long it took you 
to make the amazing discovery that there was any relation whatever 
between that nonsense and the delightful hours spent at home playing 
duets on the piano with big sister or listening to the Sorcerer’s 
Apprentice on the gramaphone! 

Certainly flower arrangement involves living and familiar material 
which the child instantly recognizes as playing a fascinating part 
in his environment. Visual awareness of color, line, form, and 
texture performs the two-fold service of increasing the child’s enjoy- 
ment of the natural world and of equipping him for at least one 
creative activity within everyone’s reach. For orchids and rare 
vases are of little importance. The common garden flower, wild 
flowers, sprigs of autumn leaves, grasses, and even the commonest 
weeds can be arranged with great beauty. Nicely shaped glass 
vases, simple pottery bowls and plates, or metal trays can be obtained 
for little money. Consequently, it seems reasonable to assume that 
the art of flower arrangement should be taught as part of children’s 
normal education. 

Miss Florence Pederson, of the Tuttle School in Minneapolis, 
discovered that spring also is a flower-conscious time of the year 
for youngsters. When the first bouquet of lilacs appeared, she 
asked the little girl who brought them to select a container and 
arrange the flowers for display in a prominent place in the school- 
room. Even after the routine work of the day had well begun, 
little Betty struggled on with her lilacs. It soon became apparent 
that the other third grade children were far more interested in 
Betty’s trials than in the story the teacher was reading. A couple 
of little boys fairly squirmed out of their seats with eagerness to 


One group of children experimented with lilies of the valley. 


Which flowers looked best in combination was the question. 


blurt out their solutions to Betty’s problem. When the child finally 
sat down with an air of great dissatisfaction, the teacher closed her 
book to look appreciatively at Betty’s bouquet. A dozen hands 
shot up immediately. Weren’t the stems too long? Why had Betty 
mixed irises with the lilacs? Wasn’t the vase too too squatty anyway? 

The resulting unit in flower arrangement grew naturally and 
happily out of this discussion. The children decided they could 
make their schoolroom a wonderful place throughout all the weeks 
of spring if they would contribute flowers and containers and would 
assume the responsibility for maintenance of bouquets. 

The class as a whole set to work diligently studying pictures of 
flower arrangement. Individuals consulted parents or other grown- 
ups who had had some experience along this line. The class then 
pooled all of their discoveries and in a common interchange of ideas 
attempted to set up some simple standards of arrangement. 

The next step was a division of the class into groups, each in 
charge of a leader. Every group was free to select the flowers and 
a suitable container, and to plan a pleasing arrangement. The 
teacher gave her advice only when it was requested. An evaluation 
lesson followed the completion of one arrangement by each group. 

Obviously, complex and highly technical principles of arrange- 
ment are quite beyond the grasp of third grade children and of 
children on the elementary level in general. The important task of 
the teacher is to instill a sensitivity to the possibilities of various 
plants in combination and in‘relation to a container. The need of 
children (and grown-ups!) is for awareness, for a sharpened sense 
of wonder. The art of flower arrangement should grow out of an 
intimate relation between man and nature. It must be something 
felt rather than a few superficial facts committed to memory. 
Thus it is essential that the children themselves touch, handle, and 
arrange the flowers with respect for their materials. 

Only a book could handle adequately a subject on which many 
good books, as a matter of fact, have been written. However, here 
are some basic suggestions: 

1. Line, form, color, and texture are the four fundamentals. 

2. Use dominant and supporting lines. 

3. Keep strong colors together and weak colors together. Be 

sure to have a predominating color. 

4. Avoid too extreme contrasts of color, proportions or texture. 

5. Create balance by placing the heaviest mass, largest or darkest 

flowers at the bottom and against the container. 

6. A pleasing transition may be achieved by placing medium, 

sized flowers between large and small ones. 

7. Ina mixed bouquet be sure to make one color dominant, one 

line dominant, and one form dominant. 

8. Be sparing in the use of green since too much detracts from 

the bright freshness of the blossoms. 

9. Select the container carefully for proportion, shape, color, 

and spirit. The flowers and vase should be wedded, but 
the flowers should always be master. 
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Helen Durney 


At this point we would like to send out a call for all readers to 
report on their respective discoveries and inspirations of the summer 
vacation. Did you study in summer school? Where? Under 
whom did you work? Don’t forget, ASIDES is an idea mart to give 
and take and what may be a well established method with you has 
novelty and freshness of approach for another reader. Because of 
this we wish to quote from some of the many interesting letters we 
have received since you had your last issue of DESIGN. 


Mrs. L. T. Sutherland, librarian at the Michigan School for the 
Deaf, of Flint, Mich., writes of having her library club make a series 
of dioramas this fall during book week. Doesn’t that suggest all 
kinds of possibilities to you? Mrs. Sutherland will keep in touch 
with us as to her results. As soon as we hear, the word shall be 


passed along to you. 


From Amarillo, Texas, Mrs. James A. Bush sends this interesting 
and good news: “Last fall some of our artists and craftsmen organ- 
ized what we call the Panhandle Artists Group for the purpose of 
encouraging Creative arts in this part of Texas. We are particularly 
anxious to develop an appreciation of true creative art, to draw 
attention to the uses of native source material, to have our artists, 
craftsmen and general public develop through a growing awareness 
of local potentialities. To encourage creativeness in children we 
held an exhibition of work by boys and girls from eight to sixteen 
So long as the work was completely original it was admitted 


years. 
to our display. We were surprised at the quality and variety of 
exhibits. The local interest aroused was unusual and more than 


gratifying. During the week of our show we had 1500 visitors. 
We have to struggie in this part of the country against copy work 
and against the idea the plains of Texas have no source material 
for artistic expression.” We know Mrs. Bush will be eager to hear 
of a similar plan from any other part of the United States. If you 
know of any such successful effort please tell us all about it. In a 
later letter from Mrs. Bush we learn, she, herself, is a painter and 
textile designer. As a matter of fact one of her paintings is repro- 
duced on page 29 of Ralph Pearson’s book, “The New Art Edu- 


cation.” 


How about other public readers blazing a similar trail, making 
your friends, neighbors and town fathers awake to local creative 
possibilities. 

And here is another idea for you. Miss Winifred Van Cise, su- 
pervisor of art for the public schools of Albany, Ga., sent the fol- 
lowing message: “In connection with our Americanism program 
in the schools, the students have done some original designs for 
textiles. To encourage them I would like to have some contests 
in the local schools and possibly tie them up with some national 
competitions if there are any.” We knew of no current contests 
of this nature but suggested to Miss Van Cise she carry out her idea 
of inter-school projects. If prizes were a seeming necessity to let 
the students raise money for the awards. These could be actual 
cash or the money used to purchase art materials and books for the 
winners. Merchants might be willing to contribute the latter as 
well as to act with textile buyers from the local stores in the capacity 
of jury of selection and award for the entries. 


From Mr. Larry Argiro, art teacher recently appointed to the art 
department of Central High School, Bainbridge, N. Y., we hear: 


“I find so many stimulating ideas for class projects in DESIGN, as 
well as much material for class talks on art. You see I want a func. 
tional art department, something very close to the lives of my 
students.” Mr. Reino Randall, assistant professor of art, Central 
Washington College of Education, Ellensburg, Wash., told us of their 
art festival week, last July. Mrs. Natalie Cole, author of “Arts in 
the Classroom” was the chief guest and speaker. A special dem- 
onstration day was conducted by Mrs. Cole showing the use of tools 
and media. 


Since we started to print information for the use of those who plan 
to enter one of the many branches of commercial art our return mail 
becomes heavier and heavier. This proves more conclusively than 
ever the inadequacy of data available and spurs us on to more effort 
in finding useful helps and short cuts for these artists. 


Everything which each and every one of you wants answered 
cannot be done at once. It is a tremendous task and if haste is 
necessary to you it would seem a good plan to make every effort for 
ones self to accumulate information on, any one desired subject. 
Public libraries are filled to overflowing with informative data. 
In every city one will find New York telephone directories at the 
telephone company or in the hotels. Your own classified directory, 
sometimes printed in the back of the ’phone book serves expection- 
ally well since all subjects are listed under individual headings. If 
you plan to go to a large city other than New York letters to the 
Chamber of Commerce asking for the names of publishers, textile 
manufacturers, box covers or what ever your need may be will bring 
the desired information. But here again don’t forget to send a self- 
addressed envelope with sufficient postage securely attached. This 
is important. Three cents to one writer may seem trivial. You 
are asking a favor, however. A favor entailing effort and energy 
on the part of one or more persons, therefore it stands to reason 
every courtesy on your part will insure the reply you wish. This 
holds good for ASIDES too. We will be unable to answer any mail 
in the future unless it is accompanied by self-addressed envelope 
and return postage. At this point we hear some of the readers say: 
“But I did send a stamp and I have had no reply.” The answer to 
that is: with the coming of July and August, with the summer 
stopping of publication of DESIGN our letter writing also ended 
temporarily. Now we are all back in harness again, you will hear 
from us shortly. 


In early summer we interviewed an art student who had read the 
June issue of ASIDES. This young lady had but recently completed 
her junior year in a college of fine arts where she will return this 
September to finish her work for a degree in illustration. Fortun- 
ately, for her, her home is not far from New York so she spent the 
best part of vacation making appointments and having interviews 
with art directors. She did not want work now or for the coming 
year. Her aim was to take these people in her chosen field samples of 
the work she had done to date. Was it anywhere near the type 
which they used? Was her style individual enough? Did she 
understand color requirements? What technics were favorites? 
She has had a fruitful summer. Many very useful bits of informa- 
tion have been added to her note book and files. On top of this she 
has had the experience of actual interviews and her sense of strange- 
ness has disappeared. She has made contacts with people important 
to her when she is really ready to go to work. All whom she inter- 
viewed are ready and willing to see her again. Her last year in 
college will be the best year of preparation she has had. She will 
not be working in the dark, building on guesswork. She knows what 
the requirements for her are and you know she will have a profes- 
sional folio of drawings to show by June, 1942. 


When art directors return from vacations and the business of get- 
ting back to work is completely resumed we will tell you more of our 
gleanings for those wanting definite information and for those who 
cannot possibly come to New York. 


The galleries with promise of many good exhibitions are preparing 
fall openings. The Gallery of Modern Art, 18 East 57th Street, 
New York City, will be a new one for you to visit. Three well-known 
figures in the art world have combined to form it. Jacques Lindon, 
who conducted the Raphael Gerard Galleries of Paris, is president 
of the company, Vladimir de Margoulies, of the Kleiman and Co. 
Galleries of Paris is the vice president and Florence B. Walters, for- 
merly associated with the Reinhardt Galleries and the Associated 
American Artists, of New York City, will be in charge of the gal- 
lery. The firm has leased the entire ground floor of 18 East 57th 
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Street, New York City, after extensive alterations are completed the 
Gallery of Modern Art will be one of the most spacious in the city. 
Work by leading contemporary artists throughout the world will be 
exhibited here. It will also serve as a nucleus for artists of excep- 
tional ability who have not had the opportunity to properly show 
their paintings. As art is an important part of the background of 
American culture, the Gallery of Modern Art will inaugurate an 
entirely new policy which will enable everyone to acquire for their 
home, the living art of our time. Although the first formal exhibi- 
tion of the Gallery of Modern Art will not take place until October 
first, the gallery will be open to the public on or about September 10. 


A July exhibition which pleased the visitors of the Ferargil Gal- 
leries, 63 East 57th Street, New York, was called, ‘““Water Colors 
and Summer Homes.” 


The exhibition was arranged in conjunction with Mr. William 
Pahlmann of Lord and Taylor. Mr. Pahlmann, whose interest in 
American art has been demonstrated in his ““American Artist Rooms” 
at Lord and Taylor’s, showed color notes and room designs suggested 
by watercolors in the exhibition. 


An experiment in presenting paintings together with decorative 
schemes, the exhibition was an unusual one. It included water colors 
by 14 contemporary artists, each accompanied by a “Color Idiom” 
by Mr. Pahlmann. Among the artists whose work was represented 
were: Barse Miller, Paul Sample, Phil Dike, De Hirsh Margules, Phil 
Paradise and Harry De Maine. 


For a project in school similar to this exhibition it would be use- 
ful, interesting and prove a new theme for special exhibitions of 
student work. 


Keep us posted about your activities. The stamped envelope, 
please, if you wish to have a reply. 


Helen Durney, care of DESIGN, 243 N. High St., Columbus, O. 


Here is a list of books on Flower Arrangement which you will 
enjoy. It is a selection made by Clifton Gayne, Jr., of the Depart- 
ment of Art, University of Minnesota. Mr. Gayne, with this issue, 
has begun a series of articles with suggestions for elementary teach- 
ers. Mr. Gayne’s first article Vitamin A(rt) appears on page 26 
of this issue. He has long been interested in the point of view of 
elementary art teachers and believes that they are a most important 
cog in our educational system, inasmuch as millions of our citizens 
receive their only organized experience with art under the direction 
of elementary teachers. We are sure that in future numbers his 
column will be of the greatest use and enjoyment to you. The 
following books will be a great help to those interested in teaching 
a unit as presented on page 27. 


Books You Will Enjoy 


1. Arms, John Taylor, and Arms, Dorothy Noyes. Design in 
Flower Arrangement. Macmillan, New York, 1937. 


2. Ferguson, Donita, and Sheldon, Roy. Fun with Flowers. 
Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 1939. 


3. Koehn, Alfred. The Art of Japanese Flower Arrangement. 
Houghton, Mifflin, Boston, 1934. 


4. Nishikawa, Issotei. Floral Art of Japan. Maruzen, Tokyo, 
1936. 


5. Oshikawa, Josui, and Gorham, Hazel H. Manual of Japanese 
Flower Arrangement. Nippon Bunka Renmai, Tokyo, 1936. 


6. Preininger, Margaret. Japanese Flower Arrangement for the 
Modern Home. Little Brown, Boston, 1936. 


7. Schaeffer, Rudolph. Flower Arrangement. Rudolph Shaef- 
fer Studios, San Francisco, 1935. 


8. Spry, Constance. Flowers in House and Garden. Putnam, 
New York, 1938, 
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We assume our readers need all the help they can get and that 
anything in the way of new ideas, materials and devices are 
all extremely valuable. This department is anxious to offer 
several useful “leads” that teachers and students who read 
the magazine may be kept informed of recent developments 
in the field of Art. 


Museum of Modern Art Announces Prize Winners 


@ A surprise awaited the jurors when they had completed the anony- 
mous judging of the posters submitted in the Competition for Posters 
for National Defense held by the Museum of Modern Art. When the 
names were matched with the numbers on the prize-winning posters 
it was found that two men had alternately won the first and second 
prizes in both sections of the competition. 


John C. Atherton won the first prize of $500 in Group A, Posters 
for United States Treasury Department; Mr. Atherton also won the 
second prize of $250 in Group B, Posters for United States Army Air 
Corps. Joseph Binder of New York City won the first prize of $500 
in Group B, and the second prize of $250 in Group A. 


Clara Fargo Thomas, well known artist of New York, was the only 
one of ninety-five women who entered the Competition to win a prize 
She was awarded one of the five $50 honor prizes in the Treasury 
group of posters. 


At the request of the Army and Treasury authorities the judging 
was done by the Directors and Curators of the Museum of Modern 
Art. Both Army and Treasury officials have expressed satisfaction 
with the remarkable results of the Competition and so acute is the 
need for fine posters that Harford Powel, Information Director of 
the Defense Savings Staff, has announced that in addition to using the 
winning posters the Treasury Department will probably purchase and 
use many other posters entered in the Competition which did not 
receive cash awards. 


Porcelain Enamel Mural For Y. M. C. A. 


@ Responsible for the selection of porcelain enamel as a medium 
for the former Home Furnishings Building Mural was Dwight James 
Baum (deceased member 1939) who was the architect for several 
major New York World’s Fair structures. During a visit to Cleve- 
land, Ohio, in 1937, Mr. Baum, saw, in the private offices of Mr. Robert 
A. Weaver, President of Ferro Enamel Corporation of that city, a large 
mural executed in porcelain enamel by Edward Winter, an artist of 
Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Baum subsequently specified five large porcelain 
enamel-on-steel murals for his Home Furnishings Building and one 
such mural for his Y. M. C. A. Building at the New York World’s Fair. 
The latter mural, 20 feet by 17 feet, was designed and executed by 
Daniel Boza of Cleveland, Ohio, and was recently permanently installed 
in the West Side Branch of the New York Y. M. C. A. 


Porcelain enamel is a form of glass, that is fused onto metal at tem- 
peratures ranging from 1500°-1800° Fahrenheit. This is 8 or 9 times 
the heat of boiling-water. The ingredients are entirely inorganic, or 
in other words mineral, which means that they are not subject to 
organic deterioration, any more than is rock or granite. The glass-like 
porcelain enamel, after preparation, is sprayed or dipped onto the metal 
prior to the fusing-operation. The intense heat of the fusing furnace 
brings the metal to a white heat, opening its pores and permitting the 
porcelain enamel to flow into them. Upon cooling the pores close, 
firmly grasping the lower section of the porcelain enamel coating and 
leaving on the surface of the metal a coating that is as smooth and as 


hard as glass and as strong as steel. Porcelain enamel surfaces are a, st 
easy to clean “as a china dish.” They will not fade, dull or deteriorate? ty 
and they protect the metal base from rusting. th 


Porcelain enamel for many years has been the accepted finish for. Ww 


ranges, refrigerator-interiors, sinks, washing-machines, pots and pans, 
A decade ago, architects discovered its advantages for out-of-doors) 1 

use. It has been adapted widely to store-fronts, filling stations, roofs 
and other building-parts. m 
th 
Partly because of this and partly because, back in the Middle heal pe 
porcelain enamel was used for objects d’art, artists recently began| 0 
“painting” out-of-doors murals in porcelain enamel. &. 


ct 


Exhibitions For Minnesota Public Schools 


@ There is a plan up at the University of Minnesota to circulate exhj- [ ch 
bitions to Public Schools, starting September 29, ending May 8, 194, 
Exhibitions will be booked in a block of ten which will enable the! un 
school to have a new exhibit every three weeks, with the exception, of \ git 
course, of Christmas and Easter holidays. Ten public schools must! fin 
contract for it in order to cover costs of preparation, transportation,) ot 
and insurance. A planned circuit will be worked out so that sufficient 
time is given to unpack, show the exhibit for two weeks, and then to) 
repack and send to the next exhibitor. The school’s responsibility 
will be the careful unpacking, installation, repacking, and seeing to the 
timely shipments of these exhibitions. The cost for these ten exhibi- 
tions will be fifty dollars for the full school year. There is no other > 

cost to you. If you prefer to pay in installments, the cost is $5.50 per the 
month for ten months. These exhibitions will not exceed the ordinary the 
classroom blackboard space, and they may be hung from a blackboard 
or moulding. Each mount will have explanatory labels. Each exhi-{ 
bition will be accompanied by suggestions for the teacher if he wishes 

to use them. of 


The exhibitions include: ‘Test Your Taste”; “Folk Art of Rural? Pro 
Pennsylvania”; “Art Forms in Nature”; “Block Prints—Textile De-} a p 
signs”; “Pueblo Indian Paintings”; “Making a Silk Screen Print”;} mil 
“Horses in Art”; “Covarrubia’s Murals”; “By Water’s Edge”; “Eliz-| 


abethan England.” et 
stuc 
Model House Decorated by American Artists ad 


@ The Associated American Artists Galleries tell us that its etchings, 
water colors and paintings have been selected to decorate the entire 
Ivory Model House which just opened in Rockefeller Center. New! I! 
technics in matting and framing were utilized to dramatize the works} 
of art on exhibition. 


Five of Adolf Dehn’s water colors selected from his recent exhibition spon 
at the galleries are exhibited in the dining room of the model house.) [ts ¢ 
hung in a group of four in one panel and the fifth on another wall.) com 
The Dehn water colors are framed without mats, in flat narrow mold-) ance 
ings covered with a new type of wall paper harmonizing with the 
balance of the room. 


The living room has been turned into a room of trees by a series of] jn g 
eight etchings by W. R. Locke of northern and southern tree subjects} of n 
The etchings, made colorful with brilliant blue mats and silver frames) meet 
are hung in groups of three over the sofas and in niches. Paintings 
by John Steuart Curry and Robert Philipp decorate the bedroom off T' 


the model house. 
leries 

Good Design in Soft Drink Bottle ey 

store 


® Transportation costs and storage space for bottled soft drinks caf, 
be cut in half by redesigning the bottles to fit closely together m ;. 
vertical racks, according to an industrial design student in the Coopét] 41): 
Union Art Schools, Walter H. Bell. , 


Without altering the outside dimensions of the five-cent soda bottle} ....4 
in use today, Bell has designed a bottle which reduces the size of § .44. 
case of twenty-four from 1,824 to 909 cubic inches. The bottles) ,i 
which have oval bottoms and flat, tapering sides, may be laid two mp ,. 
two, like building blocks, and carried in a light-weight vertical ra¢ ag 


as easily as in a suitcase. thee 
The carrying capacity of a standard three-axle truck can be doublelj the | 
by using the new twenty-four bottle vertical case, Bell says, and @ Muse 
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storage space required in bottling plants for the empty cases is only 
two-fifths that for the wooden ones. The vertical racks weigh less 
than half as much as the wooden ones, and reduce by half a ton the 
weight of a 300-case load. 


“The wasted space between the bottles in the wooden cases used 
today is twice as great as the space taken by the bottles themselves,” 
Bell points out. “Bottles of the re-use type are still handled in a 
manner directly opposed to good packing. The bottles are round, yet 
the cases are a series of squares. Providing square holes for round 
pegs is a needless waste of usable space. This condition is the result 
of designing the bottle as an entity, rather than as one small sector of 


| a greater pattern of cartons, cases, refrigerators, vending machines, 


to } 


Qa. 


trucks, and bottling plants the world over. 


“Glass was used as the container material in the new style bottles 
in preference to tin or waxed paper, because of favorable structural 
characteristics and economic advantages. The basic bottle form 
selected is one that joins with replicas of itself, leaving minimum 
unused space. The form suggests ways of grouping the bottles to 
give the shape of the next larger unit, the case of twenty-four. The 


final decision, however, is dependent upon how well these case units 


combine to create the next larger unit, the truck.” 


Holger Cahill and American Art 


@ Holger Cahill, a familiar figure on the American art scene for a 
quarter of a century, directs the most comprehensive art program in 
the history of America and, perhaps, the world. Under his direction 
thousands of artists have been employed in the creation of paintings, 
water colors, etchings, sculptures, hangings, ceramics, wood carvings 
and other works of pure art, as well as utilitarian art work ranging 
from posters for health campaigns to pictures for use in various kinds 
of class work in the public schools. The teaching of art, and art 
appreciation too, have been an integral part of this program—the Art 
Program of the Federal Work Projects Administration—which over 
a period of five years has brought art and art appreciation to literally 
millions of Americans. 


Mr. Cahill, a native of Minnesota, has long been recognized as a 
student and critic of American art, as well as a director of exhibitions, 
museum activities and art projects. Educated at Columbia University 
and the new School for Social Research, the WPA Art director has 


' pursued private studies in painting and sculpture both here and abroad. 


Museum Extension Program for New York State 


@ There is being undertaken by the Works Projects Administration 
of New York State a program of museum extension work under the 
sponsorship of the State Department of Education, State Museum. 
Its objective is to extend the services of museums as social units in the 
community and at first particular emphasis is being placed upon assist- 
ance to public schools. 


It is believed that interest is continually growing in the visual arts 
and sciences, not only among the adult public but as objective teaching 
in schools, and that a quantity of material is packed in dark storage 
of museums throughout the state. The WPA wishes to facilitate the 
meeting of the former demand with the latter source of supply. 


To that end assistance in the form of workers is being offered possible 
centers whether they be museums or not; in some instances new gal- 
leries are being organized in vacant school rooms. This assistance is 
given for functions not envisaged with’. the confines of the budget of 
each individual museum; handy men and clerical workers to unpack 
stored material, repair, label, index, catalogue and circulate objects; 
cabinet makers to construct permanent display cases for installation 
in museum centers or schools or other tax supported institutions; and 
allied activities. 


Additional services are to be found in a production plant to be 
established in Buffalo. Here objective teaching aids for use in schools 
and to be circulated by each center to the schools within its district 
will be manufactured in multiple lots. At first only the most basic 
simple and inexpensive objects will be produced, and a small founda- 
tion lending collection will be decided upon by professionals in visual 
education, using those sets already proven desirable and effective at 


the Rochester Museum of Arts and Sciences and the Buffalo Science 


Museum as models to copy. 


EASY SAFE FAST 
Pereco GLOBAR Equipped 


Electric Kilns are ideal for 
school, studio and laboratory. 
They are safe ... no fumes, no 
explosion hazards — Easy to in- 
stall . . . easy to operate — | 
Attain high maximum temper- SPECIAL TABLE MODEL 
atures in a surprisingly short . 
time and will not burn out from overfiring. 10 sizes . . . both table 
and full-standard models . . . or built to your specifications. 


Use Pereco Equipment for All Ceramic Needs 


In addition to complete educational and experimental equipment, 
Pereny manufactures special Ceramic Equipment for industrial 
use. Write for complete information. 


PERENY POTTERY and EQUIPMENT CO. 


842 North Pearl Street, Columbus, Ohio 


THE KANSAS CITY 


ART INSTITUTE 


Drawing, Painting 
sculpture, Ceramics 
Graphic Arts 
Illustration 
Advertising Design 
Industrial Design 
Window Display 
Interior Decoration 
Costume Design 
Fashion Illustration 


School term September 29-May 27 
Combined Courses with Nearby Colleges Leading to 
B.A. Degree. | Catalogue 


4425 Warwick . Kansas City, Missouri 
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Annual Ceramic Arts Exhibition 


The 41st Annual Exhibition of the New York Society of Ceramic 
Arts will be held from October 27th through November 20th at the 
Barbizon Plaza Art Galleries, Barbizon Plaza Hotel, Sixth Avenue and 
58th Street, New York City. 


Ideally suited to the needs of this yearly presentation of ceramic 
craftsmanship, the place for the forthcoming exhibition was chosen after 
careful consideration of a number of available locations. 


The Barbizon Plaza galleries assure the best possible showing of the 
work to be selected for exhibition, while the hotel itself, will afford the 
utmost in comfortable and congenial surroundings. 


Moreover, its location in virtually the center of Manhattan, and 
consequent easy accessibility, is expected to aid materially in bringing 
out the largest number of exhibition visitors—and buyers—in the 
Society’s history. 


All sales will be handled by a member of the Barbizon Plaza staff— 
Miss Hilda Davis—who will be on duty daily from 10 A. M. to 6 P. M. 


It should be noted, too, that this year’s event will be held considerably 
earlier than in previous years. The work of exhibitors will thus be 
brought to the attention of prospective purchasers in advance of the 
Christmas buying season—the best time of the year, of course, for sales. 


Please keep in mind, however, that the exhibition’s effectiveness will 
depend in large measure on the interest and activity of each member 
from now until its opening. 


You can contribute to its success by encouraging entries from as 
many ceramic artists as possible during the summer, and by sending 
any new names to the Secretary, Mrs. W. P. Willetts, who will be glad 
to.supply all necessary information. 


Packaging Clinic Program 


PAC gets going again with a clinic devoted to the subject of Pack- 
aging. It will be held at 8:00 Wednesday evening, October 15th, in 
the New York Trade School auditorium, 312 East 67 Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


Mr. C. W. Browne, Editor of Modern Packaging, will be the program 
chairman for this session and will give the opening talk on “Function 
of Packaging.” The other speakers and topics will be: 


“Structure and Materials’—-Mr. C. A. Southwick, Jr., Packaging 
Engineer, General Foods Corporation. 


“Reproduction Problems’”—Mr. William H. Walters, Vice President, 
The U. S. Printing & Lithograph Company. 


“Production” —Mr. H. F. Brownell, Superintendent, Manufacturing 
Division, McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 


“Merchandising the Package’”—Mr. John H. Breiel, Manager of Pub- 
lic Relations, N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


This is the third time the locale of the Clinics has been changed. 
Due to increasing interest in the subjects as well as an avid desire of 
the printing and advertising fraternities for enlightenment, the sponsors 
were forced to seek a larger auditorium. The New York Trade 
School auditorium seats 650 people, which should take care of every- 
body comfortably. 


Please communicate with the undersigned if you are interested in 


attending. 
Herbert Kaufman, 


Secretary to Advisory Board 


New Book of Colored Inks 


The Sigmund Ullman Company, Division of General Printing Ink 
Corporation, who were the creators of the famed Doubletone and 
Essyew brand of unusual halftone inks, have just issued a new edition 
of their Essyew line. 


Nineteen of the most popular inks are shown in this demonstration. 
To illustrate further the different reaction on various stocks, one of 
the inks is printed on four stocks. Screen values of all inks are Por- 
trayed on each page. We have seen a copy of this handsome specimen 
book. Readers may send for this book and receive a valuable addition 
to their libraries free, Write General Printing Co., 100 Sixth Avenue, 
New York, 


Correlated with other art sub- 


CLAYS 
jects, pottery making teaches MAJOLICA AND 
the basic principles of design, MATT GLAZES 
form, and color. At the same UNDERGLAZE AND 
time, these principles are ap- OVERGLAZE 


COLORS 
GLASS COLORS 
MODELING TOOLS 
BRUSHES AND POT. 


plied in practical classroom 
projects from which students 
gain invaluable knowledge 


and experience. TERY DECORATING 
All the clays, glazes, and kilns os 
necessary to carry on this fas- gg “ 
cinating classroom subject CHEMICALS FOR 


with professional efficiency | THE CERAMIC ARTS 
and economy are available Write Dept. D for complete 


through Drakenfeld. information and prices 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 
45-47 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 


BRANCH: Chicago, Ill. WORKS: Washington, Pa. 


PACIFIC COAST AGENTS: Braun Corp., Los Angeles 
Braun-Knechi-Heimann Co., San Francisco 


DRAKENFELD. 


Keep Your 


Files C. ompalete 


Back Numbers are Valuable 


It is not always possible for us to pro- 
vide back numbers of the magazine. 
A great number of letters come in each 
month asking for previous copies and 
we regret we cannot always fill these 
requests because back numbers are 
in great demand and our reserve sup- 


ply is quickly exhausted. 


Renew Your Subscription Now! 
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EIL HOUSE 


ol. 655 rooms, 
Room features 


THE N 


Across from the State Capit 


oll with bath. New Century 
d entertainment. 


in Cleveland's business 
th and radio. 3 
dancing on 


Tn Aron 


THE MAYFLOWER 

midwest s newest, finest hotels. 
of downtown Akron. 450 rooms 
d A4-station radio. 


The Hotels T 

People who travel a lot set up 2 rigid co 

things they expect and demand in a good hotel. ‘ 
Because De Witt Hotels maintain such strict stand- : 
ards of excellence, g been . 


they have lon 
exacting travelers. 
1. Rooms are large, cheerful and spoties 


Beds are sleep-inviting. 

2. Rates are surprisingly low for the service rendered. 

3. There are restaurants fo suit every mood .--9g° 
food at a price fo suit every PUTse Dance music 
and entertainment. 

friendly, diligently trained, always 


A. Employees ore 
alert to serve you. 


sly clean. 
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A HANDBOOK THAT WILL 
PROVIDE HELP FOR THE ® 
ART TEACHER. THE STU. 
DENT AND THE AMATEUR, 


® OVER 200 ILLUSTRATIONS 
168 PAGES 6’x9” BEAU-| 
TIFULLY PRINTED PRAC- 
TICAL ¢ MEETS YOUR 


MOST URGENT NEEDS. 


The two hundred illustrations have 
been chosen with care to give real- 
ity and clarity to the various sec- 
tions of the text, and include many 
pictures of pupils and artists at 
work with various materials and 
mediums. Based on the idea that 
we are never as happy as when wé 
are creating something, this book 
will answer many needs for ama: 
teurs, teachers and students in 
every field of art. Order yours now. 


In Create Something the author presents materials on the creative arts in such a 

manner as to make it understandable to the beginner without sacrificing its 

value to the advanced student or the teacher who requires a compact reference Pa jaer Bindin g 

book. A new world is opened to the amateur who is seeking new constructive ! 
forms of recreation as well as education. It is the author’s belief that experi- Be . ‘Te ge 1 
ment rather than following traditional lines of procedure is vital. Satisfaction Cloth Lin ding > 2. 4 a 
and pleasure along with sound educational value may be found in this book. 
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